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NATIONAL 
Beverage for 


20" Century Overstrain 


saps Vitality and Lowers Resistance 


_ NATIONAL 


\ 


\ FITNESS 










ROM 19th Century calm to 20th Century hustle . . a short 

step in history . . but what a world of difference in the speed 
of living. Human progress has outstripped its natural equipment. 
You need stronger nerves, greater vitality, increased energy. 









It is therefore important that your daily dietary should be adjusted to these 
20th Century conditions. Your meals must be richer in the nourishment which 
builds up resistance and ample reserves of strength, energy and nervous vitality. 








What you need is ‘ Ovaltine.? It makes your dietary complete in the essential 
food elements. It contains an unrivalled abundance of health-giving vitamins, 
energy-creating carbohydrates, nerve-building phosphorus and other vital nutritive 
properties. For these reasons make ‘ Ovaltine’ your daily beverage. But be 
sure it is ‘ Ovaltine ’—there is definitely nothing “just as good.” 


Dnt OVALTINE 


The Supreme Beverage for Health 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland, 1/1, 1/10, and 3/3. P3334 
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Covered in tapestry of quilted design. » 9 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Cup Final 


Just on time he takes the ball in his stride and 
slams it into the net—the winning goal. 

What a Golden Moment for him as he receives 
the coveted Cup. 

But even he cannot buy a better tobacco than 
“Cut Golden Bar”’ at a shilling an ounce. But it 
must be Wills’s. 


2 oz. Vacuum Tin 


Evol 


READY RUBBED Th 

in 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins and | oz. Airtight Tins - thea 

FLAKE FORM may 

o.P.84.B in 2 oz. Vacuum Tins and | oz. Packets AN OU NCE os 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE Spanish situation has in the past week taken a 
turn distinctly more favourable to the Government 
ad distinctly more reassuring to the world. It is more 
frourable to the Government because the notable successes 
ained north-east of Madrid have been extended and con- 
wlidated, and other important gains have been achieved 
on the Cordoba front, with the result that the vaiuable 
Almaden mercury mines have been freed from the insurgent 
menace. Another Government advance in the region of 
Burgos is reported, and the Government fleet has for the 
fist time for many weeks left port and shelled Majorca. 
There are many evidences, apart from the Italian defeat, 
that things are not going well with General Franco. The 
persistent reports of mutinies both in Spain and in Morocco, 
ad of growing friction between the insurgent Spaniards 
ad their foreign allies, are certainly not all groundless. 
The situation is more reassuring to the world because there 
Severy evidence that the international control arrangements 
ae working satisfactorily and no evidence that volunteers 
ae going into Spain from any quarter. The public assur- 
aes given on Wednesday by the Italian Minister of Press 
ad Propaganda that no more volunteers would be sent 
fom Italy, provided other Powers observed the agreement, 
Sof some importance. It is worth noting, moreover, that 
tte French Foreign Minister, M. Delbos, felt able on 
Tuesday to look forward with some confidence to an agree- 
ment for the withdrawal of foreign troops from Spain still 
teing reached. 
* * * * 
Evolution in India 
The new epoch in India opened on Thursday and the 
threat of the Congress Party to “end the Constitution ” 
may be received with equanimity, though refusal to accept 
fice in the six provinces in which Congress holds a majority 
ws undeniably frustrated the hopes of those friends of 
lndia who looked to the institution of provincial autonomy 


on April rst as the most notable step yet taken towards the 
ultimate goal of complete self-government. The appointed 
day found only one province without a government, and 
in that, the United Provinces, an administration was in 
process of formation. In five provinces, and in Burma, 
the machinery worked smoothly as intended. In the other 
six, where the Governors, while promising full co-operation 
with any Ministry, could not, in the face of the declared 
intention of Congress to end the constitution, pledge them- 
selves in no case to use their special powers, non-Congress 
minority Ministries have been formed. Where the precise 
breaking-point is to come can only be decided when the 
meaning of the vague and ambiguous formula framed by 
Mr. Gandhi has been elucidated. That the Governors 
would not interfere with the day-to-day constitutional 
activities of Ministers goes without saying. But Ministers 
determined to ‘‘ end the constitution,” or effect its break- 
down, are quite capable of finding constitutional ways of 
doing it. It is as provision against that contingency that 
the Governors have been armed with special powers. 
* * * * 

A Contention Ended 

The announcement that the Soviet Union has formally 
recognised Rumania’s sovereignty over the province of 
Bessarabia will inevitably make a deep impression on the 
Little Entente delegates now in conference at Belgrade. (An 
article on the conference appears on a later page.) For dis- 
sension over Bessarabia has clouded Russo-Rumanian relations 
ever since the Great War ended. Not many areas in Europe 
have changed hands so often in the last century and a quarter. 
Sovereignty over it was vigorously contested between Russians 
and Turks down to 1812, when Russia definitely annexed 
it, only to lose it in 1856, after the Crimean War. In 1878 
she regained most of it, but in 1918 the province (which had a 
year earlier elected to be a democratic republic within the 
Soviet Union) first declared itself independent and then 
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agreed to annexation to Rumania. That arrangement Russia 
has till today resolutely refused to recognise, Her new 
attitude is no doubt due largely to Czechoslovakian, and in a 
lesser degree to French, influence. All obstacles tothe 
-complete co-operation between Czechoslovakia, Rumania 
and Russia are now removed, and appreciation of Moscow’s 
action should tend to weaken Nazi influence in Rumania 
considerably. Germany is likely to view the concession with 
disfavour, but it unquestionably strengthens the prospects 
of peace in south-eastern Europe, for none of the States 
concerned can be suspected of any aggressive designs. 
* *x x * 
Dissolution in Japan 
The announcement of a dissolution of the Japanese Diet 
is the result of another clash between the soldiers and the 
politicians. The resistance to military domination is slowly 
growing, but it is still far from being effective and the Diet 
is tolerated only so long as it carries out the will of the 
generals. The last elections were held in February of last 
year, but the present Cabinet was formed only two months 
ago after repeated bans by the soldiers on appointments 
which the new Prime Minister, General Hayashi, desired to 
make. The revolt of the two principal parties in the Diet 
which led to Wednesday’s crisis is significant, but the 
Army will no doubt use all its influence at the coming 
elections, which are fixed for April 30th, and in any case its 
usual veto on Cabinet appointments will be exercised. 
The crisis is particularly unfortunate in view of the more 
enlightened foreign policy enunciated by the new Foreign 
Minister, M. Sato, but that in itself no doubt contributed 
to the tension between the Army and the Diet. Feeling 
against the military autocracy is growing in Japan, but 
the time has not yet come when the army is likely to be worsted 
in a test of strength. 
*x x * * 
Mr. Aberhart’s Escape 
In the last week Mr. Aberhart, the Premier of Alberta, 
has received three rebuffs in the Legislature, which have 
brought him to the verge of resignation and defeat—the crisis 
being caused not by his financial experiments but by his 
failure to apply the strict Social Credit programme quickly 
enough. Rebellious members of his own party, angered by 
his delay in fulfilling his promises, united with the Opposi- 
tion and exploited the opportunity offered by the debate on 
the Budget. Last week Mr. Aberhart was defeated for the 
first time in the Legislature when they voted down a motion 
to adjourn the debate ; on Monday they defeated a motion 
to apply the closure to the debate itself, in which they adopted 
“ filibustering ” methods; on Tuesday they refused their 
consent to the introduction of an interim supply vote covering 
60 days. Mr. Aberhart, however, was able to avoid resig- 
nation by capitulating to the rebels, accepting two Bills which 
he had denounced from the pulpit on Sunday, and intro- 
ducing a third Bill appointing a Commission to establish 
Social Credit within three months. On these terms the 
opposition is willing to grant a supply of £1,000,000 for the 
interim period and the Budget will be withdrawn; but Mr. 
Aberhart’s escape was probably only possible because the 
rebel social creditors were incapable of forming an alternative 
Government themselves. And he remains as safe as an ele- 
phant on a tight-rope. 
* x x * 
Anglo-American Relations 
The presence in this country of Mr. Norman Davis, who 
still holds the rank of Ambassador-at-Large of the United 
States and will certainly not confine his activities to attendance 
at a Sugar Conference, is an opportune reminder of the 
vital importance to the world of an increasing cordiality in 
Anglo-American relations. In the conviction that no subject 
demands closer attention at the present time, The Spectator 
has arranged with Sir Arthur Willert, who was for ten years 
the chief correspondent of The Times in the United States, 





and since then, till 1935, Press Officer and Head 
News Department at the Foreign Office, to write 3 of . 
six articles, the first of which will appear next weeds 
possibilities of a closer understanding between the & 
English-speaking democracies. Sir Arthur, who i : 
ending a three-months’ visit to the United States he 1 
special opportunities of learning the views of repr, ta 
Americans of all parties and in all walks of life on g 
which the President and the Secretary of State are 
known to have closely at heart. In next week’s article 
strength of the American desire for increased CO-Operat 
with Europe, and with Great Britain in particular, is 
* * * * 

The Year’s Balance-Sheet ‘~ 

The revenue returns for the year 1936-7, which ended 
March 31st, have been variously interpreted as show; 4 
surplus of £7,530,000 and a deficit of £5,597,000, Th 
former is the more accurate interpretation. The pire 
it is true, fell short of the expenditure provided for ee 
various regular and supplementary estimates, but oy; 
to savings in administration several millions out of y, 
sums voted were not spent, and altogether £13,127,009 y 
allocated to the redemption of debt. The real surplus fi 
the year, therefore, was the difference between that amour: 
and the apparent deficit—or a figure of £7,530,000 on th 
right side. This is a remarkable result for a year in which t 
weight of increased armament expenditure was beginni 
though, of course, only beginning—to be felt. It is announgy 
simultaneously with the unemployment figures for Marc, 
showing an increase of 55,000 employed and a reductin 
of the number of the unemployed by 26,644. This latte 
figure is in reality misleading, for owing to new concessiog 
the unemployed register is swollen by some 20,000 m 
and women who would not have appeared on it a mont 
ago. The improvement is therefore considerably great 


than the figures suggest, and it is spread, as an analysis (ff 


the returns shows, over a large number of trades, amoy 
which the armament industry is, curiously enough, m 
conspicuous. 
* * * * 

Rationalising Sugar 

Next Monday, under the auspices of the League of Nation 
and the chairmanship of Dr. Colijn, Prime Minister ¢ 
Holland, the representatives of countries producing som 
go per cent. of the world’s sugar will meet in conference 
London. The problem before the conference is to recon 
the claims of cane and beet sugar producers in a world mat 
which since the War has been hopelessly glutted. The failur 
of the Chadbourne Restriction Plan, which came into oper: 
tion in 1931, is not of good augury. But since 1935, whentt 
plan terminated, conditions have changed sufficiently to gr 
the conference a fair prospect of success. Consumption bi 
risen to record heights and since 1933 has exceeded cunt! 
production; some of the largest beet sugar productr, 
especially Germany, have ceased to be exporters. Th 
greatest obstacle to success is Java, whose demand for lag 
export quotas to compensate her for the loss of sum 
of her best markets may be impossible to reconcile witht 
concern of the greatest sugar-consuming countries for th 
own artificially stimulated beet sugar industries. Th 
fundamental difficulty remains that, owing to a network 
quotas, tariffs, subsidies, to protect domestic industries, 
free market for sugar covers only 10 per cent. of the wom 
consumption, so that very little competition is  necessi] 


to depress sugar prices. It would be gratifying if the 1 


plan contained proposals for reducing State assistancedit 
any increases in price. 
* * * * 
A Population Enquiry 
The Population Investigation Committee, of 
Professor Carr-Saunders is the Chairman, has this | 
published an admirable pamphlet which makes avai 
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ie she general public the results of an enquiry undertaken The Week in Parliament 
 Seteg . os into the present population situation in Great Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The motion 
k, on cB ist @ with special reference to the fall in the birth-rate in for the Easter adjournment unexpectedly produced a full 
Hy oJ 


Dr. C. P. Blacker and Mr. D. V. Glass, 


ears. 
the tm the last ten J under the title of ‘‘ The 


yho have written the pamphlet, 


iS i hi soit w 
has half Future of Our Population, insist on the threat to Western 
eseNtat and Western ideals which may be expected from a 
@ Mate japid decline in population ; yet even if there had been no 
ate boll fil in fertility after 1933 our population would have began 
ticle ff tp fall in the near future. The annual excess of births over 
OPeratinl® deaths, 300,000 between 1838 and 1913, in 1934 was only 
analyse{ 120,000, and by about 1940 there is likely to be no excess at 


all, If present tendencies continue, that will give us not a 
ationary but a rapidly falling population, of which, more- 
over, by 1965, about 43 per cent. will be over 60 years of age 
and only 42 per cent. aged 1-14. The causes of the decline 
are so many and closely interrelated that they can be analysed 
only after further enquiry, which the Committee hopes to 
undertake ; greater knowledge is necessary, especially of the 
jnteraction of population and economic factors. 


* x * * 


Death on the Roads 

The conclusions to be drawn from the Ministry of 
Transport’s analysis of 100,000 fatal and non-fatal road 
accidents reported during six months in 1936 are important, 
particularly in so far as they confirm existing impressions. 
The first, that injuries sustained on roads without a speed 
limit are more serious than those where a 30-mile limit exists, 
is of the nature of the obvious; it is desirable to know in 
addition whether accidents are relatively more numerous on 
uncontrolled roads. The fact that over a third of the victims 
were pedal-cyclists, and that over 40 per cent. of accidents 
occur at road-junctions is significant. In each case a partial 
remedy can be found, in the provision of cycle-tracks and the 
installation of lights, the opening out of blind corners or the 
} construction of roundabouts. These are reforms which cost 
only money, and the expenditure of money is better than the 
loss of life. The much more difficult problem of the careless 
or incompetent driver remains. But the fact that that cannot 
be completely solved is no excuse for slackness in carrying 
out such safety measures as are plainly practicable. A largely 
increased provision of two-track roads and of road-junctions 
with clear visibility is the first requisite. That would not 
exonerate careless drivers, but it would exonerate the Ministry 
of Transport, which takes over the trunk roads as from April 
Ist, and the local authorities. 





igh, 


x * * * 


Teachers and Social Service 


In his presidential address to the annual conference of the 
National Union of Teachers last Saturday, Mr. R. J. Patten 
laid striking emphasis on the social activity for which the 
school serves as a centre today. As he said, the work of 
the teacher is now a great social service. It is therefore 
only natural that teachers should show some concern over 
the Government’s programme to promote physical fitness and 
the methods of carrying it out. Mr. Patten expressed the 
teachers’ sympathy with the plan, but added certain valuable 
reservations. If its aims are to be achieved, it must, as the 
White Paper itself said, be supplemented by provisions to 





ny secure proper nutrition, decent housing and working con- 
wee ditions. No doubt the as yet unpublished part of the 
wee Government’s programme will provide for such measures ; 
pa : Mr. Patten, for his profession, showed a natural anxiety, 
rr which others share, that they should be made public. He 


pointed out that, if the present generation is to benefit by 

Government’s proposals, local authorities must show 
gtater speed in carrying them out. Even more necessary 
BS that the powers to give free meals to necessitous children 
_ wh should be exercised by the 100 local authorities, many of 


wii them in the depressed areas, which have still not made use 
avail of them, 


dress foreign affairs debate: Thus once again the traditional 
object of these adjournment motions, which is to enable 
individual members to raise in quick-fire sequence questions 
of local importance in their constituencies was destroyed. 
The debate emphasised the deep feeling of indignation felt 
in all quarters of the House at the Italian massacre in 
Abyssinia, but beyond that it is doubtful if it served any other 
purpose. 
. * x * * 

There was little sense of realism in any of the speeches. 
What is the use, for instance, in demanding, as did Mr. 
Arthur Henderson in a speech that was both eloquent and 
well documented, that the League should send out a Com- 
mission of Enquiry to Addis Ababa ? The Italian Govern- 
ment would be as little willing to accept such an enquiry as 
would the British Government have been in 1920 if it had 
been suggested that a committee of foreigners should investi- 
gate the circumstances of the Amritsar tragedy. The analogy 
of Gladstone and the Armenian atrocities was freely quoted ; 
but that concerned Turkey, which was in a very different 
position compared with Italy today. She had not just emerged 
from a successful war in which she had successfully defied 
fifty nations of the world. The League fiasco last year brutally 
proved that moral indignation is merely an irritant and an 
incitement, unless it is backed up by the will to fight. No 
suggestion was made as to what should be done if Italy 
refused a committee of investigation, except the futile expe- 
dients of first expressing the outraged feelings of civilisation 
and then expelling Italy from the League. 

x *x * * 


At the close of the debate Mr. Lloyd George appeared 
at the despatch-box in his best fighting form. But it is 
unfortunate nowadays that he seems so often to choose 
the moment when his chief adversaries are absent and the 
reply is in charge of an Under-Secretary. He raised three 
questions—the position of Great Britain with regard to 
the Locarno Treaty, the urgency of making renewed attempts 
“to restore the independence of Abyssinia or at the very 
worst to secure good terms for the people of that country 
in the very unfortunate circumstances that have occurred,” 
and the precise attitude of Great Britain if the Italian troops 
in Spain were not withdrawn or indeed were reinforced. 
These were problems of such searching importance that it 
was obviously quite impossible for Lord Cranborne, in the 
absence of Mr. Eden, to give a categorical answer. Mr. 
Lloyd George did not indeed press for an answer to his 
questions, but the fact that he had put them at all raised 
Lord Cranborne’s speech to an importance that in the 
critical conditions of Anglo-Italian relations it ought not to 
have been made to sustain. 

* * *x * 

The debate on armaments contracts,opened by Mr. Tom 
Johnston in a moderate and persuasive speech, suffered from 
the fact that no authoritative reply was given by a represen- 
tative of great business interests. It was obviously a chance 
for a man of the calibre of Sir Robert Horne. He did, in 
fact, make one pertinent interruption, which seemed to 
foreshadow a powerful contribution, but a few minutes 
afterwards he walked out of the House and was seen no 
more. In subsequent speeches the debate degenerated 
into a rather futile wrangle on the refusal of a Government 
contract to Messrs. Ransomes and Rapier, of Ipswich. 
The Opposition contended that no orders had been placed 
with this firm because they had offered to work on a non- 
profit-making basis. Mr. Duff Cooper had no difficulty in 
demonstrating how ludicrous it was to contend that the Civil 
Servants in charge of public contracts would really prefer 
to pay high rather than low prices, and that quite other 
considerations had governed the decision not to place orders 
with this particular firm. 
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THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


HE 280,000,000 inhabitants of British India have 
entered this week, despite certain adverse omens, 
on a new chapter of India’s secular history. One more 
step forward has been taken towards that full liberty 
prescribed as the goal for India in 1921, when a far more 
limited advance was registered by the Act conferring 
the measure of self-government recommended in the 
Montagu-Chelmsford report. To the impatience of the 
modern reformer, particularly the Indian reformer, 
progress may be less conspicuous than procrastination. 
To the sober student of the India which first rose 
above the horizon of objective history a thousand years 
or more before Christ the advances made in the last 
thirty years in Indian government may seem almost 
revolutionary. It is still less than eighty years since the 
John Company was abolished, on the morrow of the 
Mutiny, and India came directly under the Imperial 
Crown. In the intervening period, beginning with the 
appointment of. Indian .members to the Governor- 
General’s Council in 1862, the aim of providing for 
“the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of Indian administration and for the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions, with a view to the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government in British 
India as an integral part of the Empire” * has been reso- 
lutely and consistently pur:u:d. The outstanding 
milestones were the Morley-Minto Councils of 1910, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford . reforms embodied in the 
Act which came into operation in 1921 and the new 
Government of India Act which enters into force in all 
provinces of British India this week. The effect in short 
is that what was a subject nation in 1909 is, with few 
reserves, a self-governing nation in 1937. 

There have been discreditable as well as creditable 
features in the British administration of India since 
the days of Clive. No Indian nationalist will ever forget 
Amritsar. And the days have been, though they are now 
days gone for ever, when the impoverished Indian 
consumer was unashamedly exploited for the benefit 
of the English manufacturer. But the record in the main 
has been one on which this country is entitled to look 
back with just pride, and far the more now that the 
governing purpose of its policy, still not fulfilled com- 
pletely, has become the substitution of autonomy for 
Empire. There may be a touch of exaggeration in the 
words spoken fifty years ago by an Indian leader, as 
there is more than a touch of irony in the fact that they 
were uttered at the first meeting of the Indian National 
Congress, but Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji was voicing no 
isolated or individual view when he declared that 
“were it not for these blessings of British rule I could 
not have come here today, as I have done, without the 
least hesitation and without the least fear that my children 
might be robbed and killed in my absence; nor could you 
have come from every corner of the land, having performed 
within a few days journeys which in former days would 
have occupied months. . . . It is to British rule that we owe 
the education we possess ; the people of England were sincere 
in the declaration made more than half a century ago that 
India was a sacred charge entrusted to their care by Providence, 
and that they were bound to administer it for the good of 
India, to the glory of their own name and the satisfaction of 
God.” 

That was in 1885. Today the people of England have 





*Preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919. 


demonstrated the recognition of their duty not 
to administer India for India’s good but to riipiae 
trust into Indian hands that India may administer hersel 

The new.experiment, for experiment it must still he 
considered till the new régime has proved itself 
under unfortunate auspices, for while in Bengal the 
Punjab, the Frontier Province, Assam and Sind Ministre 
resting on assured majorities have taken or are jp 
process of taking shape, the Congress leaders have 
refused to form administrations in the six provincesin 
which they command majorities, Bombay, Madr 
the United Provinces, the Central Provinces, Orin 
and Bihar. Thus are the prophets, including the leader. 
writers not only of the British but of much of th 
vernacular Press in India, confounded. The Congres 
appeared to have declared for assuming office, but th: 
Congress Committee succeeded in imposing condition; 
embodied in a formula which it was supposed w, 
iatended as a bridge across which Congress Ministers 
would march without loss of dignity to receive thei 
portfolios at the hands of provincial Governors. The 
ambiguous, not to say meaningless, phrase under which 
Governors were to pledge themselves in advance not to 
use the special powers entrusted’ to them under the 
Act against Ministers “ acting within the constitution” 
has been met by the Governors with the obvious reply 
that they must be bound by the provisions of the Act, 
and since the Act provides for the exercise of spetia 
powers only if the Governor “ is satisfied that a situation 
has arisen in which the government of the Province cantot 
be carried on in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act” it is singularly difficult to see where the grievance 
of Congress lies. ‘The Governors have assured Congres 
leaders of their fullest and most sympathetic collabor- 
ation. They could not do more than that. 

The refusal of Congress, even if it is maintained, does 
not mean at all that the new régime has broken dow 
before it is set up. The new chapter opens inauspicious, 
and in an atmosphere of hostility instead of co-operation, 
in more than half British India, but it opens none th 
less. In two great provinces’ and three smaller ones 
responsible Ministries answerable to elected legislatures 
will take office as the Act intended. In the other su, 
Ministries, there is little doubt, will take office, but 
they will have no majority to rely on, and when the 
legislatures are convened, which need not be till sx 
months hence, they will in all likelihood be defeated. 
It will then be for the Governor to choose between 4 
dissolution, involving new elections, and the assumption 
by himself of administrative powers which would 
mean reversion to conditions prevailing not before the 
present Act, but before the Montagu-Chelmsford Act 
of 1919, came into force. The responsibility for tha 
would rest on Congress and Congress alone, but it is wel 
on all grounds that a period of some months for reflection 
should intervene. Meanwhile, the formation of what must 
in the circumstances be regarded as stop-gap Ministre 
perfectly capable none the less of dealing with th 
work of day-to-day administration, is proceeding 
successfully in the provinces where Congress leaden 
have declined the task. The attitude of those leades 
may point to a future deadlock, for their avowed am 
is to end the constitution, but it will involve no immed- 
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we breakdown. An interval will now remain in. 
rich the working of the Act in the provinces where’ 
ne elections have had their appointed results will be 
, and the moderate elements in Congress will 

pave time 0 consider whether it is in the interests 
if India, or even of Congress itself, that they should 
fect the responsibilities with which the electors have 
ted them. India is not yet in any full sense politic- 


entrus : ‘ 
ally conscious. As an article in another column shows, 


LABOUR AND 


(OR most men Easter is a time for idleness and 
F pleasure, for Christians a religious festival, for 
Gqcalists an opportunity to hold conferences and pass 
solutions. This year their conferences have been 
nore interesting than usual, for they have reflected 
rery clearly some of the difficulties which face the labour 
movement in this country. The importance of con- 
fence resolutions can indeed be easily exaggerated. 
They are not hampered by the doubts which afflict 

leaders whose first thoughts must be for the 
actions of the electorate and the possibility of forming 
and carrying on a Government. The I.L.P. may con- 
gatulate the Indian National Congress on calling a 
general. strike of peasants and workers on the eve of the 
imuguration of the new Constitution; the I.L.P. has 
» immediate prospect of having to face the conse- 
quences of such an action. The Distributive and Allied 
Workers may pass a resolution in favour of the United 
Front; the Union was giving expression to an emotional 
state rather than calculating the effect of the United 
Front on Labour’s chances of office. The Shop 
Assistants, Warehousemen and Clerks may condemn 
the disaffiliation of the Socialist League by the Labour 
Paty; but they were condemning a policy approved 
by the party conference and imposed on the party 
aecutive by the tactics of Sir Stafford Cripps and his 
associates in the Workers’ Front. The groups which 
compose it, small and themselves only united in opposi- 
tion to the Labour leaders, having left the Labour 
movement, invite the Labour movement to join them. 
A cursory glance at their journals should explain why 
the invitation is not accepted. 


Yet, with all these reservations, Labour’s Easter con- 
ferences reveal something of the dissatisfaction, to some 
extent the disillusion, in the ranks of the movement. 
The dissatisfaction is not surprising. It is clear from 
ection results that the Labour Party has gained little 
support since 1935, and has far to go to recover even 
its position of 1929. Yet, by all calculations, Labour 
should be carried on a rising tide to victory. Economic 
prosperity has roused the workers from the apathy which 
comes with a slump. Trade union membership has 
increased, funds are replenished. Strike movements, 
ways a sign of working-class optimism, are on the 
intease. The Government has been in office for over 
ik years; the credit gained by overcoming the con- 
ditions which wrecked the 1929 Labour Government 
las been depleted; its record in foreign affairs has 

an inviting target for criticism. At home, the 
kepressed areas remain depressed. Yet the Labour 
Movement breeds merely apathy or dissension. The 
tently published short-term programme is hardly 


political emancipation has far outrun political (or any 
other) education. But enough electors cast their votes 
with a recognition of what they meant to make it unlikely 
that the wrecking tactics of Congress will be generally 
popular. On the British side there can be no thought 
of capitulation to such tactics. If Congress insists on 
postponing autonomy, postponement there may have to 
be. But its power to delay does not connote power 
to destroy. 


THE HERETICS 


adequate to conquer that apathy; in such circum- 
stances the Labour leaders, their critics may allege, 
can find nothing better to do than devote their energies 
to hunting out heretics, among whom is Labour’s most 
brilliant Parliamentary debater. 

The cause of this failure is not hard to find. On the 
issues which arouse the strongest passions, not merely 
in Socialists, but in all politically minded persons, the 
official Labour attitude is hardly to be distinguished 
from the Government’s. Differences of emotional 
emphasis are not enough for a victorious political cam- 
paign ; nor to sweep out of office rulers who, if neither 
very brilliant nor very successful, are at least known 
and ‘familiar figures. The Labour Party may: have a 
passionate belief in the cause of the Spanish Govern- 
ment; but it concurs in the policy of non-intervention. 
Labour may be convinced 'of the virtues of democracy 
and the evils of Fascism; the danger of war persuades 
its leaders, like the Government, not to push their 
convictions to practical extremes. The Labour Party, 
like the Government, professes devotion to the League 
and the sanctity of treaties. Like the Government’s, 
its devotion wanes -with the possibility of war. Like 
the Government, Labour sees rearmament as an evil 
but a necessary evil; and Mr. Bevin, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, means to exploit its incidental advantages. 

It is not surprising if Labour’s more fervent followers 
find it uninspiring to see themselves pledged merely to 
a modified form of the Government’s programme. The 
official line has been to regard these overheated Socialists 
as “a minority,” extremists, “ intellectuals,” irresponsible, 
undisciplined. It has been customary to contrast 
this minority with the solid block of conservative 
Labour support in the trade unions, the co-operative 
societies and local Labour Parties, the Daily 
Herald’s 2,000,000 readers. Yet already two of the 
great trade unions, the Mimers’ Federation and the 
Distributive and Allied Workers, have condemned the 
Party policy on the two crucial issues of the United 
Front and non-intervention. The Co-operative con- 
ference at Scarborough this week seems only to have 
been restrained from a similar condemnation by Mr. 
Alexander’s warning that it would amount to a 
declaration of willingness to go to war in defence of 
the Spanish Government. 

Spain is indeed the vital issue for Labour at the 
moment. Active support of the Spanish Government 
is the strength of the united front movement. The issue 
of the war, if it decides anything, will decide whether 
yet another country is to be dominated by Fascism ; and 
whether “ international ” Socialism is a farce or a reality. 
For those in the Labour movement who believe the fate 
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of democracy here is bound up with the fate of Madrid 
it cannot but be a bitter reflection that the most active 
in fighting and working for Spain have been the 
“heretics.” Their dead lie on Spanish battlefields, 
their money goes to Valencia, while the Labour Party is 
eloquent in defence of non-intervention. Labour is 
not wrong in its attitude ; its choice is right and wise. 
But the circumstances make it increasingly more difficult 
and more dangerous to hunt out and condemn the 
“heretics” ; the defence of the Labour leaders would 


EWS reaching me from the United States confirms 
impressions gathered from other quarters, all going 
to suggest that a door to a fruitful Anglo-American 
understanding stands, if not wide open at least well ajar. 
There is no doubt whatever that President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Cordell Hull are bent on getting a trade agreement with 
this country if it is by any means possible. But it will only 
be possible—that must be recognised frankly—if duties 
against American agricultural produce are lowered or 
abolished. That raises questions of Imperial Preference 
and the whole of the Ministry of Agriculture’s protective 
policy. But the foundation of a fabric that may mean 
immensely much for the world was laid in the currency 
agreement between the United States, Great Britain and 
France, and to refuse an invitation to build the fabric up on 
that basis would be a folly hardly distinguishable from crime. 
At any rate, after the successive visits of Mr. Runciman, Mr. 
Mackenzie King and Lord Tweedsmuir to Washington, the 
Imperial Conference will be amply informed about what the 
President’s views are, and if any doubt does persist Mr. 
Norman Davis will be in the vicinity to resolve it. We have 
reached a point at which the situation must become either 
worse or better—according to whether the attempt at closer 
co-operation fails or succeeds. 
, x * * * 

Some of the Coronation insurances raise ethical rather 
than legal problems. That interested parties, notably persons 
or institutions with seats to let, should have taken out policies 
against loss incurred by any postponement of the Coronation 
is natural enough. But the policies are not all of a standard 
type. Some were so drawn as to involve the underwriters 
in the payment of a specified sum “ if the Coronation of King 
Edward VIII does not take place on May 12th, 1937,”"—or 
words to that effect. The language appears to have been a 
mere matter of form. No one, that is to say, was intentionally 
making provision for the possibility that King Edward 
~ might not be crowned on May 12th, but another King might. 
And there is obviously no fear that seats will be left empty 
because the central figure is to be King George. But claims 
have been made under the Edward VIII policies—and paid. 
One of the great hospitals, I believe, has so benefited, and it 
may possibly be argued that a hospital is justified in raising 
funds by any legitimate expedient. But is, for example, a 
West End club? The question has arisen in connexion with 
at least one of them, and the committee is, or was, divided. 
But the principle seems clear—no loss, no indemnification. 

*« * * * 

Another nice legal point—I speak as a layman—appears 
.to be raised by the will, published in Monday’s papers, of a 
benevolent testatrix who has left the London Zoological 
Society £80, to be invested and the income expended on 
fruit for distribution on stated days annually among such of 
the monkeys as are inclined to be neglected by the public. 
The bequest, sundry eminent jurists of my acquaintance 
aver, is void in law as tending to create a perpetuity. It may 
be so. All I can say is that the prospect that these esurient 
anthropoids, having had their expectations excited by the 
publicity given to the testamentary dispositions in question, 
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no doubt be that the heretics left them little cho: 
But Labour is inevitably suffering the disadvan; 
often attaching to moderates condemned tO see 
extremists catching the popular imagination—or 
sections of it. Its consolation, and a rea} one, we 
lie in the consciousness that there are interests 
than those of party, and that in circumstances of _ 
doubt and difficulty it has pursued a course Which hy 
unquestionably contributed to the slow improvement ; 
the international outlook. ’ 


















should have.them now summarily dashed is to me infinite 
distressing. 





* * * * 





Nothing to the casual mind could seem more obvious than 
the derivation of the term “liberal” in its political sens. 
Manifestly it must come from the Latin liber. And 
of course, ultimately it does. But to one casual mind at leas 
it came as an ironical surprise to discover (from that inexhay. 
tible quarry of discovery, Dr. H. A. L. Fisher’s Europe) 
that we are indebted to Spain, of all countries, for the use 
the word to denote a political party. It dates back some 125 
years, to a moment when in the midst of the political ani 
dynastic confusions that marked Napoleon’s incursion jgty 
the Peninsula, a Cortes met at Cadiz (in 1812), “and her 
for the first time a battle was joined on the fundamental issy: 
of personal liberty which, giving rise to two political Patties, 
known respectively as Liberales and Serviles, continued tp 
divide the political mind of Spain all through the nineteenth 
century.” 



















* * x x 


Magistrates, paid and unpaid, who are condoning thefs 
from so-called ‘‘ open shops,” meaning such stores as thos 
of Woolworth and Marks and Spencer, on the ground that 
such temptation as access to goods lavishly displayed ought no: 
to be placed in the way of customers, are assuming a singularly 
low standard of public morality. Is the average citizen 
of this country, male or female, incapable of refraining 
from seizing something that takes his fancy if he thinks k 
can do it unobserved ? I don’t believe it for a moment 
In America—where the “‘ open shop ” was familiar long befor 
it was introduced here—it is a commonplace to see piles‘o 
newspapers on a stand on the sidewalk with a box for pu- 
chasers to put their coins in while the vendor is temporai 
a sent. Can Englishmen not be trusted to that extent? 

x *« * *x 















Referring in this column to the projected Right Book Chub 
‘a month ago I commented on the difficulty of defining 1 
“* Right ” book. The task has, I see, been attempted by tk 
organisers of the Club. They are to be concerned with 
“books which present a sane, sound and constitution 
political viewpoint.”” That may be as far as you can gtt, 
but it is not very far, for one man’s sanity is another ma’ 
folly. However, if the first volume to be chosen, The Empire 
in the World, by Sir Arthur Willert, B. K. Long and H.V. 
Hodson (reviewed, I believe, elsewhere in this issue of Tk 
Spectator) may be taken as typical the Club will be well abk 


to dispense with definitions. 
* * * * 













“ Corsets for Mercury ” runs an evening paper headline 
“ For Venus ” I should have thought ; but it turns out thé 
the paragraph so titled deals with an arrangement concluded 
during the War whereby the export of the habiliments i 
question from Britain to Spain, and the export of fulminate d 
mercury from Spain to Britain, were made interdependent 

x * * * 

Erratum.—“ Michael Fairless,” the author of The Roaé 
mender, is not, as I inadvertently stated last week, Mis 
Dowson, but Miss Margaret Fairless Barber. JANUS. 
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, should is embarrassing to find one’s self unexpectedly among 
US greater the prophets. Three years ago I published a novel 
F Peculig The Nine Tailors, which was all about a parish in the 
Vich bys counties, and ended (for structural purposes that 





ened good to me at the time) with the description of a 
renland flood. For the data on which this flight of fancy 
aqs based, I had to go back over one hundred years, and I 
wrainly never expected anything of the same kind to take 
‘in the near future. It is with a sort of fascinated 
igcredulity that I have recently watched fact reproducing 
most exactly the minor details of my fantasy—the crumbling 
of banks and dykes, the ringing of warning bells, the flight 
if Fenlanders from their threatened homes to take refuge 






































10US than JH ig the parish church. 
— From my fifth to my thirty-fifth year my home was in 
4 % ie Fen country. My father’s first parish was at Bluntisham- 
“ at ax Hf Earith, just at the junction of the Old West River with 
_—— ihe two great artificial drains—the Old and the New Bedford 
*% Rivers—that span the winding Ouse like a double bow- 
; bide ring from Earith Bridge to Denver Sluice. They are 
cat J of Vermuyden’s great work of drainage under the fourth 
sion ints furl of Bedford, and they by-pass the upper waters of the 
nd here Ouse fifteen miles actoss the South Level, to rejoin their 
tal parent river at the Sluice and thence follow their natural 
io curse to their outfall at King’s Lynn. The two Bedfords 
ha run parallel and straight as a rule can make them; they are 
may dyked high on their outer and low on their inner banks ; 
and between them lies the flat strip of land known as the 
Washes. In making the Washes, Vermuyden’s idea was to 
thef ide a space on which the excess water might harmlessly 
: those A bed ” itself in flood-time and so be prevented from drowning 
ind the @ land beyond the dykes. 
ught not As a child I was thus thoroughly accustomed to the 
ngularly phenomenon of winter floods. Year after year, someone 
Citizen (would regularly observe at breakfast: “‘ We’ve been having 
fraining § alot of rain; they'll be letting the water out.” Year after 
inks he (year, we could see from our front windows the overflowing 
noment, ™ of the upper Ouse, that turned plough and pasture into 
y before MH standing water; and could thereafter take a walk to the 
piles‘of  Seven-Holes Bridge or the Hermitage Sluice at Earith, 
or pu ad watch the flood come swirling and eddying through the 
poraiily opened gates into the Old and New Bedford Rivers. Year 
tent ? by year, Earith parishioners from outlying places excused 
lateness at church by the natural explanation that the water 
k Club # was over the causey and they had had to wait for the ferry. 
ining 2 Year by year, a journey by train in almost any direction 
by th found us looking from the carriage-window over a sheet of 
d with @ sullen-water, broken only by the lines of sunken hedges and 
uutionl the tops of willow and poplar trees. Year by year, the 
mn get, @ prospects of skating on the Fen were discussed ; and once 
man's the Ouse froze hard, so that the Fen people could run from 
Emp: @ Farith to Ely on the characteristic Fenland running-skates, 
H.V. with the blades curled up at the toes. When we first came 
of Te @ tthe parish in 1898, the memory of the ancient marsh agues 
ll able was still vivid, and old women still smoked opium in clay 






pipes as a prophylactic. 

The whole strange business of Fenland flood and drainage 
was so familiar and ordinary to me in those days that I 
accepted it incuriously and made little attempi to understand 
i. Even when, later, my father went to the parish of Christ 
Chirch near Upwell on the Nene, about eight miles from 
Wisbech, I only registered vaguely in my mind that the 
country was still flatter and more dyke-crossed than the 
Huntingdonshire Fen; still more like Holland ; still fuller 
of windmills ; still more lacking in forest trees. Only 
when I came to write The Nine Tailors did I realise how 
casually I had taken the why and wherefore of the thing for 












THE FEN FLOODS: FICTION AND FACT 


By DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


granted. I knew what it looked like, and could describe 
it well enough in a superficial way; but when it came to 
technicalities about the working of the drain-and-dyke 
system, I had to read the thing up in books before I could 
make anything of it. 


Not that it is easy for anybody, except an engineer, to 
make anything of the history of the Fen drainage system— 
if you can call that a system which, for seven or eight 
hundred years, has proceeded haphazard under spasmodic 
stresses of alternate avarice and alarm. Not (I believe) 
until the present century has there ever been so much as an 
attempt to consider the draining of the North, South and 
Middle Levels as a single problem. In the Middle Ages 
every parish swept before its own doorstep, as cheaply as 
it could, doing just as little as it was forced to by Act of 
Parliament, and caring little where the water went so long 
as its own lands were protected. From time to time rulers 
interfered, always with the idea of spending as little as 
possible and getting as much as possible in the way of financial 
return. My own early recollections concern disputes 
among various conflicting boards and departments as to 
whose duty it was to scour the rivers and make good dilapi- 
dated bridges. Moreover, it has been fiercely contended by 
persons qualified to judge that from the beginning the whole 
method used to drain the Levels has been one vast and 
complicated error. 


Starting, we are told, with that mediaeval undertaking 
which, some time before 1292, diverted the waters of the 
Great Ouse to King’s Lynn, instead of to their proper 
outfall by the Nene at Wisbech, the error has always been 
to substitute artificial for the natural lines of drainage. 
Instead of leading as much water as possible into the rivers, 
to increase their scour and assist them to grind their own 
outfalls, successive engineers have turned water away from 
the rivers and spread it over the Fens in drains, many of 
which run at right angles to one another and to the natural 
slope of the land. The tide silts up the mouths of the weak- 
ened rivers, forcing the water back inland, thus aggravating 
the original difficulties of the problem. At the same time, 
the surface of the land, which used to be well above sea- 
level, is sinking, owing to the withdrawal of the water from 
the peat into the drains ; in consequence, the scour of the 
rivers is weakened still more, and the water has to be lifted 
into them by intensive pumping. The ideal scheme, it 
has been maintained, would have been to restore the drainage 
to the rivers, and keep their outfalls clear by making great 
cuts out into the Wash, so as to hold back the menace of the 
shifting sand-banks. But experts disagree, and while they 
argue the face of the land keeps changing. By this time, 
it seems likely that only a great artificial system of interacting 
pumps and sluices would suffice to keep the land thoroughly 
and permanently drained. 


The Fens are, indeed, as well accustomed to drowning 
as eels to skinning. Parts of them are drowned every year 
in the ordinary course of things; only in exceptional years 
is any great damage done, and I remember no outstanding 
calamity in my lifetime. So, for a parallel to the disaster 
imagined in my story, I turned to the records of 1713, and 
tried to reproduce, in miniature, what happened when the 
great sluice barst at Denver. (This seemed the more appro- 
priate, since I had borrowed for the head of my hero’s 
illustrious house a title of nobility taken from that very 
same sluice and village; and I may here observe, for the 
benefit of visitors from overseas, that my Duke of Denver 
never at any time had any family connexion with Colorado.) 

At the point where the Old and New Bedford Rivers 
rejoin the Great Ouse, their channel lies, or lay in 1713, 
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some eight feet above the course of the Ouse itself. Denver 
Sluice was accordingly built across the junction in order to 
force the tidal water from King’s Lynn up the Bedfords, 
and prevent both it and the Bedford waters from turning 
back up the Ouse. When the tide is flowing, the sluice- 
gates are shut, and the waters pile up against them, both 
above and below; when the tide turns, then as soon as 
the tidal water has fallen below the level of the upper waters, 
the gates are opened, and the accumulated upper waters are 
sent down. 

In 1713, Denver Sluice “blew up ”—that is burst— 
under the pressure of a high spring tide and a violent 
wind, and the tidal water, together with the flood- 
swollen waters of the Bedford Rivers, turned back up the 
Ouse, drowning the whole South Level (to quote a con- 
temporary writer) “to such a depth that the sun cannot 
exhale the waters or dry them up: and from Haddenham 
Hills, in our view of the Fens, we observed they were all 
to the south and east bright, excepting here and there a 
reed or sallow-bush, and some small tract of grounds which 
appeared above the water.” 

Since, for my story, I wanted a sudden disaster and the 
quick release of a considerable volume of water, I borrowed 
the framework of this ancient catastrophe, doing the thing 
on a more modest scale, with a smaller river and sluice, 
allowing only a mild flood of a fortnight or so and drowning 
only a few isolated parishes. The recent danger to the 
Fens has been, if I understand the matter at all, of rather 


i es 


a different kind—less sensational, but in some 
alarming. An outcry has been raised against the BR 
and the popular Press for having “ over-dramatised » “ 


Ways mor 


year’s inundation. To some extent, the rebuke js 
So long as the pumps work and the sluices hold, we 
never, I think, anticipate any fierce rush of waters n a 
in spate like the Mississippi and sweeping away ho 
cattle and human beings like straws. That is not nen 
of the Fen waters. They are seldom spectacular, never we 
hurry. They bide their time. What is always to be ete 
is the steady erosion of the banks under pressure, the silti 
and blocking of drain and river, the slow Wwater-logging of 
the whole rich land. As the water lies, the river-beds choke 
the sand-banks pile across the estuaries, and the drainage 
work of centuries is silently and relentlessly undone 


When, in a romantic mood, we dream of the wrath of 
water, the power and terror of the sea, we think first of 
Cornwall or the Hebrides—of tall Atlantic billows hurling 
themselves in a spume of fury against an iron-bound cogs, 
But against those quiet and colourless Eastern counties 
the assault of the cold: North Sea is deadlier. Its sien: 
tides re-draw the map of England ; they devour towns anj 
parishes ; they lie continually in wait to reclaim their own, 
The great Fenland churches, with their lofty bell-towers, 
stand today, as they stood of old, calling to one anothe 
across a waste of waters. If ever the dykes crumb’e away 
those churches may be the only part of the Fenman’s cefenc 
against the water that will not have to be made over again, 


justified, 


THE NEW CHAPTER IN INDIA: [f.—REALITIES 


By PROFESSOR HAROLD TEMPERLEY 


HE utterances of official speakers on the elections, 
whether in India or here, have struck me as lacking in 
realism. Their allusions to the greatness of the experiment, 
their claims as to the orderliness of the elections, even their ob- 
vious optimism for the future, are intelligible so far as they went. 
But they have not gone far enough. Perhaps you can 
hardly expect officials to reveal the whole truth, and to 
disclose how far their intentions have been carried out. Still 
less can they admit that they have already proved mistaken 
in their forecasts over many important matters. 


The fact is that almost every known canon concerning 
elections and every ordinary political prediction has already 
been violated or falsified. For instance, it was thought that 
the number of voters would amount to some thirty-five 
millions; in reality they seem to have been three millions less. 
This was an unexpected advantage, for the arrangements 
for polling and for recording votes were, in some cases, 
inadequate. The Post Office made immense preparations to 
deal with circulars to candidates, but fownd, to their surprise, 
that their labour was largely wasted. ‘They might perhaps 
have remembered that circulars were useless to electors who 
can neither read nor write. It was an election with fewer 
literary appeals, and with more illiterate electors, than ever 
tock place before. 


The last difficulty led to all sorts of expedients being tried. 
Parties were distinguished by signs and denoted at the ballot 
box by colours. Even this last method had singular results, 
because in India colour-blindness is more common than here, 
and a large number of electors were liable to be misled. Also 
the colour sense seems to have affected some voters in a 
peculiar way. ‘Thus a holy man was proceeding to the polls 
when a ripe mango fell at his feet. It had something the same 
effect as the fall of the apple had upon Newton. The holy 
men perceived that the mango was coloured a rich yellow, 
and knew that ripe mangos are unusual in February. He 
arrived at the polling-booth meditating on this fact and saw 
before him a ballot-box coloured a rich yellow. It was the 
decision of heaven! He cast his voting in the yellow box and 


bade his disciples do the same. Now yellow was the colouw 
of the Congress Party, and for Congress he voted. The 
incident thrilled the whole country. How far did it contribute 
to the unexpected majority of Congress ? We should need 
an expert not only in politics but in religion to say. 

This is harmless enough, but there was much else that 
arouses speculation. For instance, a woman often went to 
the polls under the escort of her husband. Did she, in 
such case, register his will? Electoral methods strike one 
with bewildermznt. Though there was less literature, there 
were fewer political speeches than at British elections. In 
fact, other methods of attracting attention were devised. 
Two women were rival candidates, and one, as a protest 
against the other’s methods, went on hunger-strike. The 
papers described this as “‘ a non-cooperation of the stomach.” 
Since it was adopted only two days before the voting, it 
increased the striker’s chances of election by surrounding her 
with the halo of a martyr, and with a reputation ndt to be 
gained by a score of speeches. 


Two other rival candidates settled an election dispute in 
unique fashion. They tied at the election, the number of 
votes being exactly equal. The candidates agreed to decide 
the matter by drawing lots, and did so. It has been generally 
assumed that this result will not be contested. (I recall with 
bewilderment that, when the same state of things occurred at 
a municipal election in my own town of Cambridge, Parle 
ment had to pass a special law to meet the case.) Last of all- 
and most extraordinary—is the case of a candidate in Gujerat. 
He not only forfeited his deposit, but could find no single 
voter to record a- vote in his favour! I think a zero vot 
must be unique in the world. These incidents are no 
merely trivial. ‘They testify to an electoral mentality different 
not only from voters in West Europe, but even from thos 
in East Europe, and I cannot say more than that. We really 
are in an electoral world different from anything with which 
awe re politically familiar. 

At the present our information is still imperfect, but 
two statements can be made with safety. The average of 
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gectors voting was certainly low. Even in the Bombay 
areas. where results were keenly contested, the average 
tage of voters was not above 40 per cent., and in 

some cases Was below 20. The highest percentage was 60, 
and anything over 50 was distinctly rare. Yet it would 

ly be dangerous to assert that India did not show 
herself “ election-minded.” The fact is the voters showed 
more, and not less, interest than was generally expected. 

Yet can any voting system be really successful with so 
amazing a psychology, and registering so small a percentage 
on so great an occasion? What is going to happen on 
jess occasions and in quieter times ? A second most serious 
result is that a great many notables and tried politicians 
have failed to be elected. Three rajas, two ex-presidents of 

‘ative Councils, eight ex-Ministers, and six Knights 
fand India’s Knights are usually important people) have been 
rejected by the electors. And these are only a few of the 
political veterans who have been ousted by novices. The new 
Ministers will therefore have followers of less political experi- 
ence, and (in most cases) representing a smaller percentage 
of voters than any responsible Ministers who have ever taken 
office in the British Empire before. For the first time also 
they will be the political masters of these permanent civil 
grvants, who have spoken with such authority in so many 
official spheres. 

The governors of the eleven provinces are now 
constitutional kings, as will be seen particularly in those 
provinces where a Congress majority declines to take office. 
They possess (unlike their prototypes) the power of taking 
over, or of superseding, the normal government in times 
of disorder. Though Congress has naturally failed to secure 
am undertaking that the Governor’s powers shall never 
be used, it may be taken as certain that no single Governor 
would use abnormal powers if he could help it just at the 


MUSSOLINI AND 


By PROFESSOR 


HE path of modern dictatorship, hedged although it 
may be with laurels, is all too frequently strewn with 
the boulders of financial difficulty. The ingenuity of 
regimented nations is being devoted to the avoidance of 
such obstacles. Despite their knowledge of this it probably 
comes as a Surprise to many people in this country to hear 
that the Italians, in their search for native raw materials to 
replace those formerly imported, have been collecting and 
weaving into cloth the threads formed by a bivalve mollusc. 
Accustomed although we are to regarding these creatures as 
a useful source of food, the idea of obtaining clothing from 
them is novel. 

The animal which forms the threads which the Italians 
are using is known to zoologists as pinna nobilis, and it has 
allies in all seas. All possess flat shells, pointed at one end 
and broad at the other, the resemblance to a half-opened 
fan being responsible for the common name, fan-mussel, 
which is given to the local species which is not uncommon 
of our southern shores. This animal has the distinction of 
being our largest mollusc, reaching a length of over a foot 
and a breadth of some eight inches. The fan-mussels of the 
Mediterranean are even larger, and are called jambon- 
meaux by the French owing to their likeness, in shape and 
colour, to a dried ham. A smaller species which is common 
i the West Indies is there known as the Spanish oyster. 


All of these animals have the same habits. They live 
embedded vertically in mud or sand with the pointed end 
downwards and the broad end projecting for some little 
distance above the bottom. But any attempt to pull them 
out encounters great resistance, and it is only after much 
‘wisting and pulling that the animals are freed. The nature. 
of the attachment is then apparent. It consists of a 
mass of fine fibres which protrude from between the two 
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moment when a Parliamentary régime is beginning. But 
a Governor possesses another power, the prerogative of 
dissolution, and it may be a very real one where parties 
are numerous. Even in England the existence of three 
parties after the War showed that the King might exercise 
an effective influence by a dissolution. In an Indian province 
with half a dozen parties its use is much more likely. In 
fact our eleven governors will probably work out constitu- 
tional systems as different from one another as are those 
of the constitutional monarchies of Europe. In six of 
these the fundamentals of constitutionalism are common, 
but the practice is diverse. The British system is not the 
same as the Belgian, the Danish as the Dutch, the Norwegian 
as the Swedish. 

Nor is any one of these systems identical with 
the other, for it has in fact been adapted to the special 
problems of the nation concerned. Constitutionalism ard 
parliamentarianism are not the same things. Andrassy, the 
constitutional statesman of Hungary, once told his country- 
men that they did not possess a true parliamentary system. 
They had often had a party with a majority in office, but 
never a party in opposition ready at any time to succeed it. 
In other words, a dual party system is the only true parlic- 
mentary one. Now a dual party system is most unlikely 
in any province in India. The nearest approach to anything 
of the kind is in Bengal where the Congress minority might 
perhaps play the part of “ His Majesty’s Opposition.” But 
there is no minority anywhere else united enough to play 
the same part. dn such case there will be at least ten 
provinces in which the variegations of party will play strange 
tricks with British ideas of parliamentary rule. But these 
provinces will quite possibly evolve along sound, though 
different, constitutional lines. They will seldom have a 
true parliamentary system on the English model. 
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halves of the shell near the pointed end and is normally 
attached to stones beneath the surface. 

These threads are known technically as the byssus, and 
they occur in many other bivalves. Our common mussel is 
fastened to rocks in the same manner, and so is the pearl 
oyster of tropical seas. One very beautiful orange-coloured 
bivalve actually uses these threads to construct a nest to 
which stones and debris are attached externally, and within 
which the animal lies concealed. The threads are formed 
in a special gland, from which a viscid stream emerges which 
is directed first in one direction and then in another. Where 
the fluid meets a hard surface it spreads out, forming a 
flat disc which, together with the thread behind it, quickly 
sets firm in water. In this way a secure attachment is 
eventually made. . Broken threads are replaced by new ones, 
or the animal may voluntarily discard the threads. This 
happens in the case of young mussels, which can climb up 
the sides of aquaria by attaching themselves by byssus 
threads, pulling themselves up on these, then forming others 
higher up, releasing the first set, and so gradually progressing 
higher and higher. 

The fan-mussel is notable for the length, delicacy and 
abundance of these threads. Those of the Mediterranean 
species early drew the attention of fishermen. The Greeks 
and Romans were both impressed with the quality of these 
reddish-brown threads which are as fime as silk and very 
tough, and have the advantage, when fresh, of being flexible. 
They wove them into a fabric and Emperors did not disdain 
garments manufactured from this unique cloth. 

The collection and weaving of these threads has never 
entirely died out. It has been carried on by Neapolitans. 
Sicilians, Maltese and above all by the inhabitants of Taranio 
in easy reach of great beds of these animals in the Bay of 
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Taranto. The crude threads, known as Jana penna, were 
washed in soap and water and then dried and rubbed between 
the hands. They were next passed through combs of bone 
and of iron, a pound of coarse fibre being reduced in this 
process to some fifth of its original weight but consisting 
of the finest threads. Finally these were mixed with silk 
and spun on a distaff. From this material gloves, caps, 
stockings, vests, mittens and other small garments were 
knitted. The finished product has been described as being 
of a “ beautiful brownish-yellow colour (resembling the 
burnished golden hue of the back of certain flies and beetles), 
but very liable to be moth-eaten, and requiring to be wrapped 
in fine linen.” 


Such articles, which were far from cheap, were never 
manufactured, even at Taranto, on more than a very limited 
scale. They were at all times objects of curiosity rather 
than of economic use. It is recorded that some beautiful 
specimens of this fabric were shown at the Paris Exhibition 
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of 1855. The eminent Victorian naturalist, Gw 
states in his British Conchology, published in 
at “our last International Exhibition a Cornish 
of this material might have been seen by tho 
to venture into an obscure gallery in search 
objects on natural history for which any 
allotted.” 


The revival and expansion of this ancient industry of th 
Mediterranean is a most unexpected outcome of Mussolini 
Abyssinian adventure. Time alone can tell how Successful 
the venture will be. But the threads of the byssus are 
brittle, they apparently invite the attentions of the clothes. 
moth, while it appears most unlikely that the supply of 
fan-mussels, ample though this may have been as the raw 
material for the manufacture of curios for tourists, will 
be sufficient to supply the needs of modern industry, It 
will be the molluscs, and not Mussolini, who will decide 
the issue. 
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ARE WE BETTER OFF ?—I 


By COLIN CLARK 


VAILABLE statistics about national income and related 
subjects enable us to compare present-day conditions 
with those of 1924, the first post-War year for which statistics 
are available, and with 1911-1913. We can compile separate 
figures for the average working-class family, and the average 
middle-class or wealthy family. There are a large number 
of possible definitions of what constitutes working-class, 
or a working-class family. For present purpose we will call 
a working-class family one in which the head of the family 
earns less than £250 a year. (He need not be a manual 
worker, he may be a small trader, clerk or shop assistant.) 
All other families will be described as middle-class. 


Before we say anything about the economic position of 
the average family, the first thing we must examine is its 
size. This is falling rapidly. Everyone knows that the 
representative working-class family does not consist of 
father, mother, and a number of dependent children ;_ the 
most frequent type has more than one wage-earner ; a large 
proportion of the population, in fact, lives in families with 
three or more wage-earners. During the last 15 years the 
size of the family has been falling rapidly. An approximate 
figure for the average working-class family is as follows :— 


Earners, Total. 
— és es an 1.8 4.1 
1024 .. ve ne oa 1.9 4.2 
096. :. ie ra 1-7 349 


The size of the average family increased between 1911 
and 1924, and since then has been decreasing fast. The 
decline in the number of dependants in recent years can 
easily be explained by a fall in birth-rate. The increase 
between 1911 and 1924 is much more surprising. This is 
not due to any increase in the number of children—in fact 
they were declining—but was one of the most striking effects 
of the housing shortage of those years. One of the most 
important effects of this shortage was to force people to 
go into “ families” who might in other circumstances 
have lived in separate houses; the amount of discomfort 
and friction which underlies these figures cannot be 
described statistically. In the same way, the ample supply 
of new houses which has been available during the last 
seven years has had the effect of enabling families to live 
apart who had hitherto been living together. We have thus 
the curious but inevitable paradox that the building of new 
houses causes the breaking up of old homes. It is said 
that the operation of the Means Test has been the cause 
of breaking up of a certain number of homes, but this cause 
is probably less important than the simple effect of the 
building of numbers of new houses. 


An income of £250 a year makes a convenient dividing-ling, 
The families whose head has an income of over £250 a year, 
and which may be described as middle-class, take about 
half the national income, working-class families taking the 
remainder. Working-class families, defined in this way, 
number about §ths of the population. An incom: of £250 
nowadays corresponds almost exactly in purchasing power 
to £160 in 1911. At that date people with incomes over 
£160 a year also took about half the national income, so, in 
spite of the large changes in recent years, the fundamental 
distribution of income remains much the same. 


The most interesting thing that has happened in the last 
25 years has been the increase in mumbers of middle-class 
families. This has been partly offset by some decline in 
the number of farmers and small traders. There has also 
been a large increase in the number of families of what are 
rather inaptly called ‘‘ black-coated proletariat,” that is to 
say clerks, shop assistants, &c., earning less than £250 a year. 
In America these are called “ white collar occupations,” 
which is considerably more precise, because the white collar 
has survived the death of the black coat. No stylist 
has yet invented a phrase which will cover women workers in 
the same category; however, if we lump them together 
under the rather clumsy title of “shop and office workers 
with salaries below £250,” we find that their numbers have 
also greatly increased. If we again take a salary of £160 in 
I9II as an equivalent of £250 today, in the following 
table we can show the increase in numbers. (The description 
“independent worker” covers people like small farmers, 
shopkeepers and those who do not work for wages themselves, 


and do not employ others.) ; 
Percentage of 


Working 

Population. 
19II 1930 
Highly paid salary earners e a “6 1.9 5.6 
Lower paid salary earners.. - f 13.8 15.9 
Employers and independent workers 14.2 12.0 


The highly paid salary worker, who used to constitute 
a very small section of the community in 1911, has trebled 
his numbers and more than doubled his share of the national 
income in the last 25 years. ‘‘ White collar workers ” were 
already fairly numerous in 1911, but have continued to 
increase in numbers. Manual-working wage-earners, how- 
ever, still constitute two-thirds of the working population. 


Many people are aware of this increase in the numbet 
of salary-earners and oftice-workers, and view it with appre- 
hension. They say that professions and offices are becoming 
overcrowded, that too many boys are being trained for 
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f this sort, and that professional and black-coated 

ns ioyment is becoming a very grave problem. 
ae are exactly and diametrically wrong, as they will 
if they examine the statistics of unemployment class 
"ss. In 19315 which was a year of fairly severe unem- 
eat, the following were the percentages unemployed 


¥ york : 
different pes wo 

+t ual workers .. oe os 
o* iT semi-skilled manual workers .. an a 
Pp cmen and shop assistants . gs 
Sues ; 


Clerks and typists 
‘cher office workers. . 
iS 


“ sjons® + ee ee oe 
C ceiiit of unemployment among office workers is 
jy overshadowed by the far greater amount of 
pemployment among manual workers, and a working-class 
jer Will clearly be able to give his son a more secure 
iveibood if he gets him into a shop or an office than if he 
remains & manual worker. 

The movement into middle-class jobs is therefore in 
response to powerful economic forces, namely the pressure 
¢f unemployment and insecurity of the working-class, and 
iis strong demand for more sajaried workers owing to the 
frereater complexity of present-day business and of adminis- 
ation. The vehicle for transferring population is, or 
ould te, the educational system. Whether it is working 
gequately is another question. However, it has so far 
jeated this big increase in “ salariat,” and their numbers 
continue to rise. 

How well off are they? Comparison of average salaries 
i of course, affected by the changes in the cost of living, 
and in the following table the 1911 figures are re-expressed 
at the 1930 value of money : 
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*Unemployment in the professions in 1931 was largely accounted 
for by the existence of Jarge numbers of unemployed actors and 
musicians. Excluding these, it was only 2 per cent. 


AVERAGE INCOMES PER HEAD. 
£ per annum 


IQII 1930 
Higher salaried workers .. ae wa a 696 643 
Employers and independent workers A 456 443 
Lower salaried workers a, 118 172 
Whole working population. . 189 230 


The decline in the first category does not, of course, 
mean that high salaries have in general been reduced, but 
is largely the reflection of the addition of large numbers 
of new persons to this class, mostly at the lower end of the 
salary scale. The average employer or small trader is in 
much the same position now as in 1911. His numbers 
have been decreasing slightly. The lower paid salary earner 
has improved his position. This again is not due to increases 
in the salaries for individual jobs, but to the addition of large 
numbers of new posts, in this case at the higher end of the 
salary scale, in offices of various types. 


Between I91I and 1930 the average income produced 
per worker, measured at 1930 prices, increased by 21 per 
cent. The distribution and utilisation of this income was 
very curious. The share of salary earners rose from 15.6 
per cent. to 25.3 per cent., but more as the result of an 
increase in their numbers than in their average income. 
The share of the wage-earner remained almost exactly the 
same at 40 per cent., but there was a decline in the share 
taken by profits, interest and rent. Since 1930 there has 
again been a remarkable stability in the proportions into 
which the national income is divided up. Wage earners’ 
share rose to 42.8 per cent. in 1931 and has since fallen 
back to 40 per cent. * The salary earner continues to take 
25 per cent., and the recipients of rent, profit and interest 
the remaining 35 per cent. Since 1930 the value of income 
produced per person in work, allowing for changes in prices, 
has risen by another 8} per cent., so each section of the 
community is better off, and in almost exactly the same 
proportion. 


A SHAKESPEARE DISCOVERY 


By Dr. ERNEST BARKER 


EADING Sir Thomas Elyot’s The Book Named the 
Governor last summer (I wanted to construct a lecture 
on “the Tudor conception of the Gentleman,” and this 
semed to me a good quarry), I came upon what I thought 
was a discovery. Probably it is nothing of the sort: multi 
nostra ante nos dixerunt. But I am encouraged by my friend, 
Professor Dover Wilson, to ccmmunicate what I found ; 
aid since he assures me that it is new to him, I venture to 

hope that it will be new to most of my readers. 
The play of Troilus and Cressida has moved me for many 
‘eats; more, perhaps, than any other play of Shakespeare. 
There are many reasons for this ; but one among others is 
ihe fact that I am a professor of political science,.and the play 
contains more political science, in one of its most famous 
senes, than I have ever taught or am likely to teach. The 
“ene is the third scene in the first Act, in which Agamemnon, 
\estor and Ulysses are discussing the difficulties of the 
Greks before Troy, and the causes of their difficulties. 
ln the course of this discussion Ulysses makes a famous 
seech on the conception of “degree.” The speech turns 
® the conception that a principle of hierdrchical order 
pervades the system of the physical universe, and should 
tqually, and by analogy, pervade the social and political 

ystems which men have built for themselves. 

Degree being vizarded 
The unworthiest shows as fairly in the mask. 
The heavens themselves, the planets and this centre 
Observe degree... . 


How could communities, 
Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities, . . « 
ut by degree stand in authentic place ? 
Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows ! 


Great Agamemnon, 

This chaos, when degree is suffocate, 

Follows the choking [of the common weal]. 
I think I must have tried to translate this passage into Greek 
iambics when I was at school. Something, at any rate, 
impressed it on my mind; and when I wrote my first book, 
over thirty years ago, I quoted it as a parallel to some passages 
in the plays of Euripides, which seemed to me to follow 
a similar line of thought. I have read Troilus and Cressida 
more than once since that time (purely per diletto, and not 
for the sake of political science) ; and I have found more and 
more of wisdom—and also of mystery—in the play. 


Judge then of my surprise when I read Elyot’s book, 
last midsummer, and found the core and substance of the 
speech of Ulysses in the first two chapters of The Govetyzor. 
On reflection, however, I ceased to be surprised. Elyot’s 
was a famous book: and in the §0 years after its publication 
in 1531 it had gone through eight editions. It was natural 
that Shakespeare should have read it: it was natural that 
he should have been impressed by its noble opening: it 
was natural that he should convey it (as he conveyed North’s 
Plutarch in his Antony and Cleopaira) to his own purposes. 
It was all the more natural, since Elyot, in the middle of 
his second chapter, after laying down his principle of degree 
(he uses the very word) as necessary to the order of the 
universe and that of human society, specifically alludes to 
the example of “the princes of Greece” at Troy. “ For 
at that time no little murmur and sedition was moved in the 
host of the Greeks, which notwithstanding was wonderfully 
pacified, and the army unscattered, by the majesty of 
Agamemnon, joining to him counsellors Nestor and the 
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witty Ulysses.” With this cue before him it was easy for 
Shakespeare to use the whole previous argument of Elyot 
in the discussion scene in which he gathers together these three 
princes of the Greeks. 


It would be a waste of time to quote the sentences of 
Elyot which Shakespeare has used. Any reader of Elyot’s 
first chapter (on “ the signification of a public weal”) will 
see the connexion at once. He will also see that Elyot’s 
sentences are only the cue or the match, and that Shakespeare, 
once fired by their inspiration, bursts upwards like a rocket 
into his own great imaginative poetry. I will only cite one or 
two sentences—more particularly those bearing on the 
few lines of Shakespeare which I have quoted already. “In 
everything is order, and without order may be nothing stable 
or permanent. And it may not be called order, except it do 
contain in it degrees, high and base, according to the estimation 
of the thing ordered. . . . Moreover, take away order from 
all things, what should then remain ? Certes, nothing finally, 
except some man would imagine eftsoons Chaos, which 
of some is expound a confuse mixture. . . . Hath He not 
set degrees and estates in all His glorious works?... 
The fire, as the most pure element, having in it nothing that 


THE INNOCENT EYE 


By JAMES HANLEY 


HE teacher looked at his class. It was just turned 
nine o’clock. He was an earnest young man. If only 
they were as earnest. And then he thought, “ If only Misery 
did not raise its face every day.” When he sighed the 
class sat up to attention. Of late this had been his signal. 
“Rhys Price. What are you doing there?” Though a 
rebuke, there was kindness in its tone. And again he called, 
“Rhys Price. Sit up there.” But he found it necessary 
to cross to the boy’s desk and shake him. He was fast 
asleep. 


The other boys looked at him indifferently. After all 
it was no concern of theirs. ‘Today it was Rhys Price. 
Tomorrow it would be somebody else. Perhaps Bert Jones 
or even Abraham Daniels. “Sit up, Price. You can’t go 
falling asleep like this every day.” He must be patient, 
very patient, the innocent eye looked up at him, the innocent 
eye of ten-year-old Rhys Price, out-of-work miner’s son, 
and it was so easy to blur, to destroy. He patted the boy 
on the head. “ Did you have your breakfast this morning ? ” 
he asked, and made to return to the desk, when the boy 
replied, “ Yes, sir. I——,” and then he had thrown sleep 
from him, he was sitting very erect, all attention with the 
other boys. ,; 


So the lessons began. He read aloud his history, and 
when the music lesson began responded with that peculiar 
soft yell in his young Welsh voice, but always his thoughts 
were far from the school. They left the room, travelled 
the road towards the desolate valley from which he had 
come that morning, and he thought, not of history or singing, 
nor indeed of that weak and watery winter sun, that sun that 
shone so curiously, almost begrudgingly, upon those towering 
slag-heaps, but he thought of the night to come. Light 
was nothing to him, he thought only of the approaching 
darkness when he might fall asleep, and he dreamed of a 
soft bed giving to his weight. 


He had tried so hard this morning but it just could not 
be helped, he had fallen asleep. It wasn’t that room, of 
course, perhaps it was that long climb up the slag-heap, 
that continuously bent back, fingers scratching in the slag 
for some pieces of coal. Well, he had helped his father, 
and that was more than Gwynne had done, even David, but 





ei 
is corruptible, in its place is highest, and above 
(This last is the cue for Shakespeare’s 
Zs ~_ crane is the glorious planet So! 
Amidst the other”) > nd sPhered 
I have said enough—perhaps too much. And 
one other thing. Shakespeare’s Ulysses begi 
with a reference to the polity of the bees : 
“* When that th i i iv 
To whom the fheagers ahell all ong ™ 
What order is expected ? ” 
This, too, is in Elyot—not in his first, but in 

chapter, a little before his mention of the princes of the 
Greeks. “In a little beast, which of all other is most to be 
marvelled at, I mean the Bee, is left to man by nature, as ; 
seemeth, a perpetual figure of a first governance +a 
who hath among them one principal Bee for their governor” 
Elyot devotes a page to the bee. “But,” he conclude, 
“because I would not be long therein, I would that if the 
reader hereof be learned, that he should repair to 1 
Georgics of Virgil.” I, too, following him “would that jj 
the reader hereof. be learned, that he should repair to th 
Governor of Elyot.” 
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then they were younger than he was, eight and six yeas 
old. David was much too small for that work. He fe 
sorry for his father. Once there had been a nice Cottage 
nestling at the foot of the hill, with its little patch of garden, 
and he remembered how his mother would sit there looking 
at their father digging the fresh potatoes for dinner. Ani 
suddenly thought came to an abrupt end at the same moment 
as the teacher’s patience reached its limit. “ Rhys Price. 
You must pay attention to your lessons” . . . “ Yes,” he wa 
saying, ““He must. There is the quarterly inspection” 
Again that innocent eye, yes, all those innocent eyes, looked 
up at him, and feeling suddenly ashamed he turned his back 
on them as he said, ““ Now we will take the great continent 
of America.” 


“Yes $ 
face the 
was of th 
him. 


How uninterested they looked, ves, even bored, but then, 
were they children? He hoped so, though he had sea 
much, understood much. He was sorry for them in tk 
depths of his heart. Miner’s children, but especially Rhy 
Price. Then he bent his head over the book on his dest, 
began to read aloud. The hands of Rhys Price occasional} 
went to his eyes, he rubbed them and again as the clas 
settled down to silence his thoughts wandered back dom 
the valleys. But it would soon be over, he would go hom, 
darkness would fall, covering the slag-heaps, the everlasting 
twilight that seemed to hang over the valleys. Again hi 
head dropped, until finally it was flat upon the desk, mouti 
touching the opened pages of his book, and the teach 
saw, said “‘ Dear me” under his breath, and looked at his 
book again. If Rhys Price had fallen asleep again he woull 
not disturb him. They all looked so tired anyhow. Children, 
“ not quite,” he thought, “ just little stunted men, miniaturs 
of their parents, stunted little children already shaped y 
necessity for the pit.” 


Rhys Price snored most delicately. He was lost to thea 
Later he woke, noiselessly, without movement, and th 
printed page was wet and he was afraid, and would nt 
move his head. It remained pressed flat upon the bott 









He was at home, in the room where his father and mothe vee 
and two brothers lived, and it was dark. The gas ® _ 
turned low, for bedtime had come. He saw his moth ns tone 


: age a 
in the one bed; she had been in it for two years now, # 
—— 
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’ is father say it was through nothing but 
ment Bie had ss a his ‘aie lay there, too, for at night 
oe + aged dreadfully afraid, and clung to her husband, 
arene so frightened, as though—but it was always like 
ad se Gwynne and David slept in that large wooden 
i ye he slept on the wooden chair. And the gas went 
5 d he had fallen asleep on the chair, waking by 
“ ‘it starts, feeling cramped, cold, how hard the 


wood Was. 

How queer his father would look at them of an evening, 
gow silent his mother was, how noisy his brothers. But 
jst night was worst of all. He remembered that quite 
carly, for he had waked to hear his father shouting, and at 
frst he had laughed in the darkness when his father shouted, 
“But what have we done? We haven’t done anything. 
We haven’t,” and he thought his father had committed 
me crime or other, but when his father screeched he had 
falen from the chair. ‘The two brothers were so fast asleep 
in the big wooden box that they did not hear a sound, but 
he had heard, and wondering, terribly afraid, he had run 
0 his mother, and heard her say, “ Bring quickly Mrs. 
Roberts,” and he had run from the one room that was their 
rew home. 

Mrs, Roberts had come, and later when light came another 
cme, and then a van. And his father was gone. So 
tonight he would sleep at the bottom of the soft bed with 
his mother, and he cried and smiled smotheringly into the 
pages of his book, and then something happened very 
wickly, for the teacher had closed his book with a loud 
sap and he had the look of a man who has suddenly remem- 
bered something, and he was thinking, “ Of course; they 
took his father to the asylum this morning, I should have 
known,” and then he put his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
“Rhys Price. You may go home—now. Here,” and he 
put some money in the boy’s hand. “ And when you get 
home give it to your mother and tell her that I’m coming 
to see her, and tell her that I said that she must let you 
sleep and sleep and sleep . . .” 
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“Yes sir, yes sir,” and hiding his tear-stained and blushing 
face the boy hurried out of the room, and his only thought 
was of the black valley towards which his feet were drawing 





mitinent I him, 

: thea, ESCAPIST PRAYER 

id seen 

in the Let me be rid of this huddied townland, 

y Rhys Rid of hot rooms and loud talking, 

is desk Continuous, sound overtaking sound ; 

sionaly And climb into the north, walking 

1e class : F 

: di Where mountain upon mountain, poured 
Into the shape of wind and cloud, 

| home, Troubles the air, and mountain water 

rat Troubles the air with companioning sound, 

ain his 

mouta With quiet sound that rests the listener, 

teacher Water dropping on peat and rock. 

| at his Here all sound runs, hastening 

- would Into the intricate pattern of thought : 

rildren, 

‘ature There my concern is the shape of the frost on 

ved 8 Upland grass in the still morning, 

: How the expectant trees’ pattern 

Under the young moon and the sunset 

them Breathes magic, becomes creation. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 


LISTENED, with several million others, to the broadcast 
of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. These accounts 
of races and prize fights and football matches, given to you 
while the events are taking place, have something of the 
excitement of the messengers’ speeches in a Greek play. 
Moreover the time element is important. Test match 
cricket in Australia, from the listener’s point of view, is now 
as tiresome as billiards, where, day in, day out, two cham- 
pions of exquisite skill pile up scores of five figures; but 
the boat-race, like a boxing match, has nothing of this ennui 
of eternity. 


As I listened, or rather after the flags had been lowered 
and the inexorable limits reached, I wondered whether 
Signor Mussolini knew that on the morning of March 24th 
millions of English people would be listening anxiously to 
a wireless commentator. On the previous day Signor 
Mussolini had delivered himself of a warning to the Anglican 
clergy and the people of this country. The Italians, it 
seems, do not forget. One would have thought that they had 
forgotten a good deal of their own military history during 
the last hundred years. They do not always remember 
Cavour’s remark, before he turned for help to the French, 
that there were too many songs about freeing Italy, or 
Bismarck’s comment, when the Italians made one more 
outrageous demand, that they seemed to have developed 
an appetite before they.had cut their teeth. 


Whether in paradox or in earnest, the oracle had spoken. 
Imagine the effect in Italy of a speech of a similar kind 
delivered by our own Prime Minister. Yet in England 
these fulminations about the long memory of Italy fell flat. 
Signor Mussolini spoke on the wrong day. His speech was 
crowded out by the University boat-race, which does not 
appear in the Fascist calendar. 


Rudyard Kipling, who wrote so well, and misunderstood 
the English people so completely that he may well delude 
future historians, once blamed the English for their refusal 
to concentrate on the main issue. In his curious manner, 
he blamed the wrong people. If he had turned upon the 
brass-hats who had given less thought to preparation for 
war—their proper business—than to preparation for sport, 
he would have been right; but he made the blunder of 

laming the English people for maintaining their interest in 
flannelled fools and muddied oafs when they ought to have 
been lamenting the collapse of their empire and the threat 
to their security from the dark designs of continental enemies. 


This indifference to the fulminations of foreigners, this 
concentration upon side-issues like boat-races, is a most 
encouraging thing. It is a sign of confidence. It is also 
a sign that politics, political speeches, and, above all, patriotic 
political speeches, are not really interesting. Government, 
after all, is not much more than committee business, and 
politicians are worth hearing only if you have a chance of 
voting against them. Most people who want self-govern- 
ment want it because every other kind of government is, in 
the last resort, boring for the governed. It is most of all a 
bore when you have to listen to the self-congratulatory 
speeches of governors against whom you cannot, or dare 
not, vote. I can well understand why Indians have disliked 
speeches about the great work done by Englishmen in India. 
This kind of thing is even more of a bore when you know 
that your irresponsible governors have made a mess or it, 
wasted your money, and possibly risked your life. Prince 
Albert once said that the dictatorship of Napoleon III had 
transformed the French nation into spectators of their own 
government. The réle was dangerous—for Napoleon III. 
It may well be dangerous for other dictators. It is a maxim 
of government (you can find it in Machiavelli) that you may 
bore some of the people some of the time, but you cannot 
safely bore all the people all the time. 
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RIVALRIES IN SOUTH-EAST EUROPE 


By OUR PRAGUE CORRESPONDENT 


Tue conference of the Little Entente is taking place in 
Belgrade this week, and next week Dr. Benes is to pay a 
visit to Yugoslavia. Any schoolchild in Eastern Europe 
could write today the communiqué which will be issued 
tomorrow. It will reaffirm the indissolubility of the Little 
Entente, the unity of purpose and endeavour which animates 
its Governments, the lasting affection of the peoples for 
each other and the honour which Yugoslavia feels in the 
presence of Dr. Benes. But what is the real position ? 
What will the three Foreign Ministers of Yugoslavia, 
Rumania and Czechoslovakia say to each other behind the 
closed doors in Belgrade? Only ardent propagandists 
would deny that the Little Entente is undergoing a profound 
crisis, and has been stunned by the readjustments which 
German rearmament and Italian pretensions have necessitated 
in South-Eastern Europe. Only the opposing propagandists 
maintain that the Little Entente has no force or meaning 
left. 


The Little Entente was an alliance formed soon after the 
War, having as its purpose the maintenance of the status quo 
in South-Eastern Europe. The status quo was then most 
seriously threatened by Hungary, large parts of whose 
territory had been taken away to form, or to increase, the 
Little Entente States. The military obligations of these 
States are, to this day, confined to mutual assistance in the 
event of Hungarian aggression against any one of them. 
Since today the chief danger is seen to come, not from 
Hungary, but from Germany, and since Czechoslovakia 
alone has a German frontier, propagandists suggest that 
the Little Entente is obsolete in the present struggle for 
power in South-Eastern Europe. 


They are wrong. It is true that many people in Yugoslavia 
and Rumania would gladly disinterest themselves in the 
fate of Czechoslovakia to buy their own safety from German 
hands. Itis true that many people in Czechoslovakia propose, 
though discreetly, that Czechoslovakia should accept a bilateral 
treaty with Germany, and push the danger, as Poland has done, 
further South. But the rulers of Rumania and Czecho- 
slovakia, at any rate, are fully aware that revision, once 
started in South-Eastern Europe, must lead to war, and the 
chances of the status guo surviving a war excessively remote. 


Rumania and Czechoslovakia are firmly united. Czecho- 
slovakia is rearming the Rumanian Army. Economic 
penetration is being accompanied by political influence, 
sincere friendship exists between the two peoples. King 
Carol’s visit to Prague in the autumn and M. Tatarescu’s 
at the end of March were no hollow demonstrations. In the 
Little Entente circle Rumania is for Czechoslovakia the more 
important ally. The short strip of land which unites them 
is the only safe frontier which Czechoslovakia possesses. 
Furthermore, Rumania is the corridor not only to Yugoslavia 
but to Russia. Nobody pretends that Rumania would wel- 
come the passage of Russian troops, but it is likely that she 
would bow to necessity. 


Obviously, therefore, it is Yugoslavia who is largely respon- 
sible for the crisis in the Little Entente. She is the largest 
of the three countries and the one whose friendship is most 
courted. British capital is playing an increasing part in her 
armament and in the development of her raw materials. 
Prince Paul and the Duke of Windsor acted their réles so 
admirably last summer that Yugoslav politicians began to 
see an Anglo-Yugoslav alliance looming on the horizon. 
Furthermore, Germany began long ago to court the Yugo- 
slavs, to buy up their Press, to finance their Fascist parties, 





to change the direction of their foreign trade to the 
of Germany. Lastly came the Italians, alarmed by SEE seid OF V 
interpretations of the Berlin-Rome axis, angered by a 


pretensions to influence in the Eastern Mediterranean 
the humiliation of Abyssinia and the fortification of 
telleria. AB insist. ol 
In such circumstances it was small wonder that Vupesloes 7 just 
began to-see herself as a Power superior to her Little Fp OD aly t0ee 
allies, playing for higher political stakes and destingy gf 4 * 
higher things than to be crushed in a clash between Germ, Ip it PY 
and Russia which Czechoslovakia, by her Soviet Pact,» and amu 
said to be provoking. When the French suggested, therefoll ') , 
that the Little Entente should be extended to cover not * vy oe 
Hungarian revision but all cases of aggression jn te of pedan 
Europe, and should sign a treaty as a whole with E a wrapping 
the Yugoslavs reacted, and a period of crisis se si between 
for the Little Entente. add one 
Within the last three months Yugoslavia has made pq Alice | 
peace, not only with Bulgaria but with Italy, her two pred "7 
enemies. Each treaty was accompanied by pacans of pr © *.™ 
for the Little Entente, echoed by paeans of praise from yh 
Little Entente for Yugoslavia. What does it all mea n- 















What are the Foreign Ministers saying to each othe 
Belgrade, and what has Dr. Benes, the genius of the Lit 
Entente, to say to Prince Paul ? 


The Italian-Yugoslav treaty has only two interpretatig 
Either Italy is playing her old game of destroying the Lit 
Entente and her new on¢ of revolving on the Berlin-Rome a; 
or she is approaching the Little Entente under cover ofa tng 
to which Germany can take no exception and which will k 
the effect, but not the appearance, of setting a limit to Gem 
expansion. 


Many signs point to the latter interpretation. Itis ano 
established fact that Italian and German interests confi 
seriously in the Balkans, and a war won side by side could 
sooner or later, only to a war fought against each other, Fu 
ther, there has been a significant swing round to Danuhi 
co-operation in the statements of leading Austrian a 
Hungarian politicians. Such statements are not likely t 
made without some sort of intimation from above that 












Rome Protocol is satisfied. Italian influence has ceri 1 hay 
decreased in the two countries, but not yet to that extent. Di fault, its 
Hodza, the Czechoslovakian Prime Minister, paid a privigg do not k 
visit to Dr. Schuschnigg at Easter, and he is well known toig§ the failu 
the strongest champion of Danubian collaboration. Moreongg ducer 
he is optimistic, and declared only last week that things we ote 






developing favourably in this direction. Lastly, democut 
voices are making themselves heard more and more in 
the semi-dictatorships of Eastern Europe, and in every ag. 
these voices demand that collaboration shall be foster! 
South-Eastern Europe and the imperialisms of Italy a 
Germany restrained. 


Under a calm and peaceful exterior, of State visits, of 
tural performances, of new capital investments, the strug 
for power in South-Eastern Europe is continuing mor 
perately and critically than ever before. The questing: 
being decided—is Western Europe to continue her protet 
of the smaller States of South-Eastern Europe till they ™ 
the political maturity which will guarantee not only 
independence but their inheritance of the civilisation 
Western Europe? Or is South-Eastern Europe to b 
prey once more of rival imperialisms and the heit 0 
political ideas of Hitler and Mussolini, which are falling 
only too-fertile soil ? 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


the Shrew.” By William Shakespeare. 
4 Tier a5 Gurney. At Pl Theatre . 
The Taming of the Shrew is the play of Shakespeare’s which 
- Jegst capable of giving pleasure today either when it is 
‘aloe when it is acted. Considered as literature, its interest 
~ ghost negligible ; and it can be made effective in the 
iake only by a more or less wholesale disregard for those 
scruples on the observance of which all reverent Siiakespeareans 
insist. Structurally it consists of a brief Induction and a 
long play within a play. The Induction, whose only purpose 
isto justify the circumstances of what follows it, contains the 
treatment of real nature, and therefore the only real 
that the play has in it; the comedy of the practical 
joke played on Christopher Sly is slight, but the scene ‘is alive 
wnd amusing. The play within a play that follows when it is 
wer is as superficial and extravagant (and twenty times as 
as that other interlude which dislocates the movement 
of Hamlet, To produce without injuring the susceptibilities 
of pedants this formalised flummery in which Shakespeare, 
wrapping one fiction within another, erected a second wall 
between drama and life, is in the modern theatre merely to 
add one absurdity to another. 

Alice Meynell pointed to the only hope for a producer of 
The Taming of the Shrew when she wrote that “such as it 
is, it must be taken with gaiety, without -insistence, without 
aaction, and in haste.” The only fault of Mr. Gurney’s 

jon is in its pace. He has denied himself no liberty 
in the effort to persuade his audiences to forget what they 
lamed about Shakespeare in the course of their education 
and to.accept The Taming of the Shrew simply as an amusing 
farce. He has manhandled the text as the whim took him, 
giving some of the lines of one character to another ; Petruchio’s 
horse is put through its paces in a gay little dance ; a group of 
grim figures (deserters from the theatre of Mr. Auden) perform 
a ballet while they jerk the sheets from Katherina’s bridal bed ; 


‘a the joint of which Petruchio complains is handled as a football 


and rushed from the room in a brisk three-quarters movement 
among his servants. All these innovations are in themselves 
elective and entertaining. They give to the scenes in which they 
occur gaiety and life. But their collective effect is to retard 
the movement of a play in the performance of which pace is, as 


"Ia Mrs. Meynell said, essential. A similar criticism must be 


‘B interiors, and distant prospects are enchantment itself. 


made of Miss Zinkeisen’s decorations. All of them, costumes, 
The 
trouble is that they so captivate the eye that attention is diverted 
from the play. When the eye can be induced to leave them 
and return to the process of events the mind has too much 
keway to make up. 


I have said that Mr. Gurney’s production has only one 
fault, its pace. There is indeed another cardinal flaw, but I 
do not know whether a producer can be held responsible for 


im the failure of one actress to adjust her temperament to the 


dm Poducer’s general scheme. 


ore if 


Bin those terms. 


Mr: Gurney has thought of this 
play in terms of farce, and most of his actors have performed it 
But Miss Edith Evans’ Katherina throws 
his whole idea off its balance. Her performance is vivid 
and dynamic, but it is conceived and executed almost exclusively 


48 terms of tragedy. Again and again she is completely at 


idds with the rest of the company in fixing the emphasis of 


+ “Bi scene, and some of her passages with Petruchio become 


absurd. Mr. Leslie Banks’ Petruchio was on the whole delight- 
ful, but as a result of Miss Evans’ intensity one often felt that, 


: instead of subduing her, this comparatively passienless and 
4g all-voiced man would have collapsed under the assault of such 


a sullen and heavily tragic shrew. That this production 
Son the whole such a success is due in the main to the perfor- 
mances in the smaller parts—notably Mr. George Howe’s 


Bimirable Baptista, Mr. Mark Daly’s Grumio, Mr. Anthony 


Iteand’s Tranio, Mr. Alec Clunes’ Lucentio, and above all 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair’s superb Sly. That it 7s a success, 
md a success worth achieving, will be denied only by those 
Who would rather that The Taming of the Shrew were kept in 
pedantic cold Storage than that an attempt should be made 
by means the reverse of scholarly to make it palatable to the 
appetites of today, DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Good Earth.”’ 
the London Pavilion 
THE way is less long from China to Stockholm than is the 
imaginative distance between these two pictures. One is about 
life and the other is about—what ? I find it hard to say, but 
certainly not life. One is simple and direct and true: it 
catches successfully that legendary quality Mr. Flaherty failed 
to put into Man of Aran : the characters are shown in incidents 
common to their class and race, a marriage, a famine, a revolu- 
tion ; the other is composed (unwise policy even for a thriller) 
of incidents which never happened to anybody yet: a kind of 
collage of old Lyceum dramas and Drury Lane dialogue. 

The Good Earth is the story of a Chinese peasant farmer, how 
he marries a wife, who is a slave in the Great House, has chil- 
dren, adds field to field ; how drought comes and kills his crops 
and cattle, how he refuses to sell his land, though his family 
Starves, how they trek south to the city. A revolution quite 
meaningless to them sweeps through the town, his wife is 
caught up in a mob and flung through a looted palace, luck 
saves her incomprehensibly from a fir’nz squad, luck leaves 
in her hands a bag of jewels. Understanding nothing of what 
it is all about they can go back to their land, and Miss Luise 
Rainer’s beautiful performance, the stupid stuck-out lips, the 
scared, uncalculating and humble gaze, convey all the peasant’s 
fear of hope, of the envious gods, the oriental equivalent of 
the touched wood, the salt over the shoulder. ‘‘ My daughter 
is of no account ” (and a hand shields the son’s face from the 
dangerous heavens) “and ugly with smallpox.” Mr. Muni’s 
performance is not of the same quality, he exaggerates his 
chinoiserie, it is Miss Rainer and the character she presents 
who carries the film: the awful pathos of the wedding walk 
from the Great House at the heels of the bridegroom she has 
never seen, the scrabbling in the ditch for the peach stone he 
has spat out (from it a tree may grow); toiling heavy with 
child in the fields to save the harvest from the hurricane; her 
proud and ceremonial return to the Great House to show her 
son to the Ancient One ; in the long drought taking the knife 
to the ox her husband fears to kill (‘‘ Infirm of purpose, give 
me the dagger,” in acting like Miss Rainer’s we become aware 
of the greatest of all echoes). The drought marks the highest 
point of the film. Like clear exact epithets the images stab 
home: the plough jammed in the rocky soil, the vultures on 
the kid’s carcase, the dark sullen stare of the starved child. 

Afterwards the picture becomes a little less than life. Some- 
thing goes wrong with story and direction when the farmer has 
returned to his land with the loot and bought the Great House : 
too much plot-making, too many cinematic themes (father 
against son, love against lust) : not even the big set piece of the 
locust plague saves the last hour from banality and ennui. 
The peasant is no longer legendary : he is no longer any peasant 
who marries and suffers and endures: he is a character called 
so-and-so who becomes astoundingly rich and loves a dancing 
girl, who loves his son whom he turns out of his home, and so 
on and so on, plot running away with subject, life left behind 
in those magnificent earlier reels. 

“* Abandon life all ye who enter here”: the pedestrian 
unreality of most Denham pictures lies over this spy drama 
directed by Mr. Victor Saville, about a fashionable dressmaker 
in Stockholm who works for the German secret service when 
all the time she is in French pay. Mr. Saville directed The W. 
Plan, a good thriller, but he is defeated by the incredible 
naivety of this script. ‘“‘ Fig leaves were good enough for Eve 
and she was the first lady in the land.” So runs the wicked 
cosmopolitan dialogue. ‘*‘ You love me—why are you trying to 
resist ? I want to take you away from here,” and the Count’s 
monocle glitters. There is one superb moment of anti-climax 
when the Germans accuse the heroine of bringing false informa- 
tion about French movements at Verdun. She pleads ner- 
vously : “‘ But wasn’t there an attack?” to receive the stern 
reply, “‘ Yes, but our troops stopped the wrong one.” The 
heroine is rescued by a Q ship in the nick of time from a German 
submarine, and the final shot is of two small and dubious ships 
on a waste of water. One of them hoots derisively, and to that 
maritime ‘‘ raspberry ”’ the film fittingly fades out. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 


At the Palace——‘“‘ Dark Journey.”’ At 
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MUSIC ) 


Vibrato and Tremolo 


THE sureness of eggs is proverbial, but there are other cer- 
tainties. As sure as any critic writes on the subject of singing, 
his editor will receive letters laying all the blame for the poor 
standard of singing nowadays upon that infamous trinity : 
Tremolo, Vibrato and the B.B.C. It is always satisfactory 
to find a scapegoat for our sins and the B.B.C.’s shins are 
large enough for anyone to kick without fear of missing and 
impersonal enough for the kicker to avoid offence and damages 
for libel. But I would point out that the B.B.C. can only 
use the material at its disposal and that apart from resorting 
to the drastic procedure of cutting out of its programmes 
nearly all vocal music—which might, indeed, “‘ learn ”’ singers 
—the Corporation can hardly avoid inflicting upon listeners 
a great deal of bad singing. Nor is it among the many 
functions of Broadcasting House to be an Academy of 
Singing. Finally there was bad singing long before Senator 
Marconi was heard of. Here is what Mr. Bernard Shaw 
wrote in 1890 about the performance in Les Huguenots 
of the débutante Tetrazzini: ‘“‘ Her Italian tremolo was 
so intensified that but few of her notes had any definite 
pitch.” And if what Mr. Shaw said in ’90 is considered 
to be no better evidence than what Mr. Gladstone said in 
86, let it be recorded to the credit of his perspicacity that 
he added, ‘‘ When she sings in the manner of a light 
soprano, and so steadies her voice for a moment, everybody 
is pleased.” 


The guilt of the B.B.C. having been disposed of, it will 
be well to examine that of the other defendants. As so often 
happens in musical terminology, the words tremolo and vibrato, 
which are two quite different things, have come to be used 
loosely and indifferently, and have been given a bad meaning 
which they should not bear. Tremolo is, strictly speaking, 
the rapid reiteration without regard to measured time-values 
of a note, as in a drum-roll ; vibrato is a pulsation on a note 
produced by slight and rapid variations of pitch, as in violin- 
playing, which without this device would result in a hard 
and unpleasant quality of tone. The true tremolo is one of 
the most difficult things for a singer to produce, though some 
singers have a natural ‘‘ beat” in the voice, which is much 
the same thing. Vibrato, too, can be cultivated by hard 
work, and when used with discretion gives an emotional 
intensity to singing that cannot be otherwise achieved. Just 
as in violin-playing, and, for that matter in wind-instruments, 
the vibrato in singing can easily be abused and then it becomes 
an inartistic abomination. But without it the voice is hard 
and inexpressive. 


Critics of contemporary singing do not, however, mean—or 
should not mean—to credit signers with so much technical 
accomplishment as to produce a genuine vibrato or tremolo, 
when they inveigh against these things. The truth is that the 
great majority of singers have not learnt enough about their 
art to be able to achieve even the primary function of singing, 
which is to maintain a steady pitch. That inability is a very 
different thing from the deliberate cultivation of a vibrato 
and deserves a less high-sounding and technical name, since 
it is the result of technical incompetence. ‘‘ Wobble ” is the 
aptest word for it, and it is the outcome of a neglect of the 
first principles of proper voice-production and especially of 
breath-control. Sometimes, indeed, it is due to physical 
causes, which may be out of a singer’s control. We all know 
the stout soprano with the huge voice, whose tone suffers 
from what we may call fatty wobble. 

Singers in a hurry, who will not learn their job properly, 
are deserving of all the censure one can lay upon them. But 
there are other guilty parties, at whom it is less easy to get. 
For if I hear an incompetent young singer, at whose recital 
a certain famous singer appears in the audience—and one 
must assume that the famous one is present because she has 
“taught ” the singer, since she can hardly be there for her 
own pleasure—and proceed to criticise the teacher’s incompe- 
tence, I and my editor will probably be sued for libel. Yet that 
experienced artist must know that her pupil is unfit to sing in 
public, and she has probably permitted the performance 
in order that the pupil shall not go to some more conscientious 
teacher. Which is a crime against her art. 

Dynetey Hussey. 


———— 


ZWINGERS AUFERSTEHUNG 


‘Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten} 


SCHGN ist es tiberall zur Osterzeit, wenn Kro 
ihr Kleines buntes Haupt aus dem Grase stecken, um Deupie: 
in die lichte Frihlingswelt zu schauen. So blicken ae 
kleinen Engel auf jenem Bilde, das bis auf den heutigen i 
die grésste Verherrlichung des Christentums darstellt Tr 
Sixtinische Madonna. . In Dresden schwebt sie uns ento. a 
leibhaftig gewordener Auferstehungsgedanke, in jens th 
lichen Barockstadt, die seit Jahrhunderten den Namen ein, 
Elbflorenz tragt. Camas 

Lasst uns auf unserem Osterspaziergang mit Faust, den 
ewigen Deutschen, den Weg Elbaufwarts nehmen, yon Ham 
mit seinen hundert Tirmen, tiber Wittenberg, Tangermi 
Magdeburg, Torgau, Meissen nach der Hauptstadt Sachsen, 
An der Brihlschen Terrasse wollen wir ans Land pehe 
zwischen der Kunstakademie und dem Stindehays und un 
erfreuen an dem wundervollen Panorama. Weit schimmer 
der Strom, tiber die Augustus-und Carola-Briicke rasselt der 
Verkehr, tiberm Fluss die Garten der Neustadt. Dann Steigen 
wir die-breiten Freitreppen der Terrasse hinab und gehen 
zwischen Schloss und der katholischen Hofkirche zum Zi, 
unserer Wanderung, zum Zwinger. 

Der Zwinger, vielleicht Deutschlands sch nstes Barockjuwe! 
hat nach jahrzehntelangem Winterschlaf endlich Aufersteh ‘ 
gefeiert. Zweihundert Jahre ist dieses edle Gebéude alt yj 
die Zeiten sind nicht spurlos daran vortibergegangen. 1719 we 
der Zwinger zum ersten Male als Festplatz benutzt worden, 
doch erst zw6lf Jahre spater war das Werk vollendet, ‘Ri, 
Zwinger wird jener freie Platz zwischen dusserer und inner 
Ringmauer genannt, doch der Dresdner Zwinger war kaum a 
Teil einer Festung gemeint. Dann aber wurde dieses Gebiud: 
dennoch in die Wirren von Kriegen und Revolutionen hineip. 
gezogen. Der zweite Schlesische Krieg wurde hier aby. 
schlossen, Napoleon erfocht hier seinen letzten Sieg vor Leipzig 
und Richard Wagner stand hier auf der Barrikade. Dann 2; 
der Friede hier ein und mit ihm der Verfall. Fast ein Jar. 
hundert lang war der Dresdner Zwinger verschandelt. Manhit 
die Gebaude mit Oel bestrichen, den Stadtgraben zugeschiitter, 
viele Tiiren und Fenster zugemauert, stilwidrige Gartenpartien 
und Denkmiler angelegt. Vor allem hat man durch Zement. 
ausbesserungen den Verfall des Steines beschleunigt, durch 
schnell rostende Eisenteile dem zerst6renden Wasser Zutritt 
verschafft. So trat an die Stelle eines heiter beschwingten 
Barockbaus langsam eine unfreiwillige Ruinenromantik. 

Erst nach Krieg und Revolution begann ernsthaft die 
Restaurierung des Zwingers. Der Oelfarbenanstrich wurk 
sorgfaltig entfernt, der Zement aus dem Sandstein genomme, 
das Eisen durch Messing ersetzt. Aber auch architektonisch 
wurde der Zwinger wieder in seinen friiheren Stand versetz. 
Das beriihmte ‘‘ Nymphenbad ” ist nun wieder eine “ lachent: 
Wasserkunst,” iiberall rauschen Brunnen und Kaskaden. Di 
zugemauerten Fenster sind wieder offen, hissliche eisem 
Wendeltreppen entfernt, der Stadtgraben vor dem Kronento: 
gedffnet, sogar ein Anbau wurde an der Parkseite ds 
Wassergrabens errichtet, um den Gesamtbau auch don 
abzuschliessen. 

Verantwortlich fiir den Umbau ist der Regierungsbaumeiste 
Ermisch, dessen wichtigste Tat die Berufung des Bildhaves 
Georg Wrba zur Erneuerung des Figurenschmucks war. Wrtu 
hat zusammen mit den Bildhauern Alexander Hofer und Pal 
Polte hunderte von neuen Figuren geschaffen, die im Stile de 
Permoser und Péppelmann blieben und doch die Tradition ds 
Barock auf unsere Tage weiterftihren. 

Vollendet aber wire erst der Zwinger, wenn man nov 
einige Umgestaltungen vornehmen kénnte, die nicht im Bereich 
des Bauherrn liegen. Dazu gehért vor allem die Entfe:aumy 
der naturwissenschaftlichen Sammlungen aus den Pavillon 
und ihre Ersetzung durch die schénste Porzellansammlung & 
Welt, die jetzt im Johanneum ist. Ausserdem miissten dt 
Wasserbecken am Zwinger-Platz entfernt und dafiir der Phi 
selbst mit Platten belegt werden. Erst dann némlich wit 
dieser Raum eine ideale Fliche, nicht mehr durch Bassins ul 
Rasenflachen zerstiickelt, fiir grosse feierliche Veranstaltungth 
Opern und Serenaden ergeben. Dann ware der Rahmen @ 
fur eine der schonsten Biihnen der Welt, eine Umrahmung# 
der Zeit Mozarts fiir Mozarts zcitlose Musik. O Klei 
Nachtmusik in einer Friihlingsnacht ! FG. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
used to call not preservation but conservation. Nevertheless 


G6 een England 


returning traveller from any extra~European zone must 
the exceeding greenness of England. There is no 
that can compare with grass. What immense areas 
lands are surfaced with sand, rubble, rock and scrub. 
5 there is often enough resembles the starved stuff 
aescribed by Robert Browning in ‘‘ Childe Roland to the Dark 


rejoice in 


ev 
in other | 
What gras 
Tower Came.” It may be daintily starred with dwarf flowers, 
ike 2 quaint golf course by the old Dutch settlement of Swellen- 
dun in Cape Colony: but the greens which demand real 

ss have to be made of grit. How pleasantly the grass in 
most English fields north of Southampton, as elsewhere, 
guggles up to the hedgerows. We are forced as agricultural 
theorists to condemn grass as the thinnest, the least intensive 
fm of cultivation, yet what natural wealth is in it! It is a 
widow’s cruse, it stores wealth ; and while the capital increases, 
the dividends, if small, are never intermittént. It is a free 
gift. What pleasant treading as well as feeding for stock ; and 
Bottom, a true Englishman, though temporarily an ass, was 
right enough in his panegyric: ‘Good hay, sweet hay hath 
10 fellow”; and in the newest form of ‘haymaking the trussed 
fay remains as green as the growing crop. Yet the greatest of 
all gifts given by the grass field and common is to the eyes. 
While grass grows the inhabitants of this island will live in a 
geen, and therefore pleasant, land. 

* * * x 


The Apostles of Grass 

Nor are there any patriots who deserve better of their country 
than Professor Stapleton and his like, who spend their scientific 
gifts in discovering (after a variant of the Swift dictum) how to 
make good grass grow tomorrow where indifferent grass grew 
yesterday. One must visit other countries to feel how natural 
and blessed a crop is English grass. In South Africa (as at 
Gibraltar) the golf greens are mostly made of grit; and 
immense areas that would be pleasant and valuable paddocks 
and fields in England are wholly waste, often denuded merely 
by the wind, only for lack of this precious green carpet of 
sheep’s fescue or foxtail or cocksfoot, 


* x * x 


Where is the Wheat? 


At the same time it must be confessed that England is very 
much less green this spring than it was in the winter. The 
wheats have suffered cruelly from both excess of wet and from 
cold winters. Field after field has steadily lost its greenness. 
The wheat that was flourishing in plant in January is now 
scarcely visible. You can in most fields just make out the line 
ofthe drill, but that is all; and farmers cannot make up their 
minds whether to plough the crop up or to hold on in the hope 
that the plants will recover. It will soon be too late for spring 
sowing and the alternative must be faced within the next 
fortnight. The farmer’s troubles are increased, as every 
gatdener will realise, by the difficulty of manufacturing the 
soggy or gluey ground into a seed bed. 

. . + x 


Xerophitic Flowers 


More arid lands, which nature does not clothe with grass, 
excel us greatly in variety of flower ; and none perhaps equals 
South Africa. The Cape is a sort of Mecca for the botanist ; 
andone might well in Britain take example from the specialists. 
Nothing was more pleasing in that land of scenic beauty 
than the insistence on the preservation of local flowers. Flower 
sctuaries abound, and are made glorious by. the variety 
aid splendour of the species. I was in South Africa when 
the flower season was over ; its heyday is the junction of our 
‘ummer and autumn; yet one felt that it would be difficult 
0 exceed the delight of gorgeous patches of Crassulas and 
Watsonias among bushless heaths as different from one another 
a chalk from cheese. There is one sanctuary extending 
lot five miles and more within an enclosure round a great 
Wale reservoir; and standing among these flowers I could 
not but contrast the same with the slopes round some of the 

sh reservoirs, where the plantations of conifers have 
Killed off every native flower. On the whole, of course, such 
forestation is an excellent form of what Theodore Roosevelt 


the conifer can be overdone, as in Breckland—a unique district 


‘for flowers and indeed birds—and some parts of Westmor- 


land. In one district of the Cape I saw the results of a pro- 
longed and vigorous battle between local lovers of flowers 
and Government afforesters. A glorious valley and slope 
in the midst of the afforestation had been won by the local 
flower lovers, led by the President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. A flower sanctuary had been secured in perpetuity. 
It lies at the foot of a range of mountains of rare beauty and 
grandeur. Never did a mountain walk have a more hospitable 
avenue of approach than this flower sanctuary by Swellendam. 
It is strictly preserved, yet kept free, and a certain amount 
of flower-picking is allowed, one may say desired. and en- 
couraged. Just a few treasures, like a unique Protea, are 
ringed with wire. Table Mountain itself, beloved by that 
ardent walker and scientific botanist, General Smuts, is a flower 
sanctuary ; and I shall always be grateful to him for a sight 
of those loveliest plants, the blue and the tufted Disas. 


* * * * 


Mass Production 


In case some Scottish Chauvinist should be a little jealous 
of extravagant praise of the South African heaths, it may be 
well to say that the variety itself diminishes the scenic splendour. 
The purple hillside has no rival, and indeed the glory of flowers 
in Scotland, in Wales and in England lies chiefly in the massing 
of a single species. The heather hillsides, such massed gorses 
as made Linnaeus fall to -his knees, and “‘ the shout of primrose 
banks,” say by Lee in North Devon, and the blue mist 
of bluebells both in woods and beside the open treeless 
heath on a South Welsh island, even the buttercups in 
water meadows and the daisies on the solid foundation of an 
else forgotten Roman road, have few parallels the world over, 


* * * * 


A Fox’s Beanfeast 


A queer little mystery, finally solved by some careful sleuth- 
work, puzzled an Oxford gardener. His broad beans, just 
making a brave appearance in spite of the severity of spring, 
were suffering severely from the depredations of foxes. Now 
foxes are not vegetarians. The bean feast is no feast to them. 
Why had they paid this unwonted attention to the bean bed ? 
A closer watch on their movements revealed the motive. 
It is the custom of some Oxford colleges to sort out and sell 
their kitchen refuse. One selection is sold to pig keepers. 
The pig keepers sold the pig manure mixed with the rejected 
morsels in the troughs to local gardeners. The foxes came 
to the beans to unearth where need be and carry off the bones 
that were a part of the kitchen refuse. The Oxford bones 
may be compared with London glass! ‘Travelling on a sunny 
day down any of several lines more or less near London you 
may notice the tilths sparkling with bright points. The 
sight often astonished me, and one day I discovered the cause. 
All these bediamonded fields had been treated with manure 
collected in London. This, of course, was in the vanished 


horse era. 
. x * 


A Siberian Visitor 

An ornithological speciality of the past season in the North 
of Britain has been the appearance of a number of waxwings. 
This rare and very beautiful bird has an affinity for the North. 
It is common, but appears to vary greatly in numbers, in both 
Alaska and Siberia, and ranges over the North of Scandinavia 
and over Finland. Its visits to Britain are fitful and eccentric 
both in date and numbers. As a rule it crosses the North 
Sea (it has been noted in large numbers on Heligoland), when 
the weather becomes excessively severe in the North, and is 
more frequently seen in Scotland than in England. This 
year the immigration has been exceptional. The chief records 
are from Ross-shire in March. Spring appearances are not 
unknown and there is, I believe, a May record; but the bird 
has never been known to nest in Britain and must be classed 
as a rare winter visitor. The strange thing is that it should 
be seen in March when presumably it was returning home, 
and not earlier. W. BEAcH THOMAS, 
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THE EDITOR 


{Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 

length is that of one of our “‘ News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 

over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must 6e accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. THE SPECTATOR.] 


MR. FORSTER AND THE CORONATION 
[Jo the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Str,—Mr. E. M. Forster has taught us all so much that 
whatever he writes is sure to be read with respect. Just now 
he is disturbed about the Coronation. Granted, he says, 
the Kingship, could not the ritual be “more moderate ” ? 
Could not the King be “crowned quietly”? A-little-less- 
noise-please, would surely be a “‘ seemly”’ injunction in the 
present “‘ appalling state of mankind.” And could not the 
business be done more cheaply? ‘All this ponderous and 
fictitious gaiety ” is out of place. It is offensive, too, because, 
in Mr. Forster’s opinion, its mainspring is trade and profit. 
The Coronation has been commercialised; it cannot be 
‘* spiritualised ” : look at the Recall to Religion, to which 
Mr. Forster accords the amenity of an irrelevant kick. Con- 
stitutionally, the Coronation is “redundant”; “ for the 
documents which the King signs crownless are just as valid 
as those which he signs crowned.” Thus, besides being 
‘fussy, expensive, and commercialised, the Coronation is also 
useless. Worse still, perhaps, it alarms Mr. Forster; for 
he fears that the Coronation Year may ‘‘ become the vehicle 
for unconstitutional nonsense.” ‘That would be a pity, 
because, he tells us rather unexpectedly, the monarchy has 
a “peculiar value’ just now, since it serves as “a safety 
valve for emotions which might otherwise turn towards 
dictatorship.” This tribute to the negative merits of the 
British Monarchy is the more welcome because it is, I think, 
the only cheerful remark in Mr. Forster’s jeremiad. 


Such is Mr. Forster’s distress. Many no doubt will 
sympathise outright; others, such as myself, will have their 
reserves. I certainly have no wish to deny either that the 
chatter and fuss, which accompany big functions, are tiresome 
and often overdone, or that exploitation is always unpleasing. 
It is true also that ‘‘ joy in widest commonalty spread” is 
by no means always a joy to the elect. But Mr. Forster, 
as the Editor has observed, is only stating a view; _ he is not 
“covering the whole ground.” So perhaps it may not be 
indecent to glance at some of the ground which Mr. Forster 
has been too busy with his misgivings to notice. 

Mr. Forster is horrified by the state of mankind. So are 
other sensible people, and devoutly do they wish that they 
knew what to do about it. Mr. Forster, however, sees how 
to begin: he would punish the Coronation. Not cancel or 
postpone it: only the compulsion of dire events could do 
that. But Mr. Forster would be less unhappy if its rites 
had been maimed, and its scale cut down. I cannot see the 
sense of this. The Coronation is not simply a great occasion 
in the domestic life of the British peoples: it is an occasion 
altogether exceptional. I am sure that to multitudes the 
Coronation means much more than Mr. Forster seems to 
think. Its appeal is threefold. First, it is a ceremony without 
a rival in its traditional and historic interest ; secondly, it is 
humble, reverent, and solemn; and, thirdly, it is inspiring 
and joyful. For myself, I can respect no notion of a great 
polity which does not set a high value upon these things. 
I think that the American who witnessed the Coronation of 
Edward VII, and then said that, if he were an Englishman, 
he would not part with a scrap of its noble and moving ritual, 
was no sentimental fool but a very sagacious man. Of course, 
political institutions must be useful; but if they are useful 
and nothing else, heaven help the State and its people. Mr. 
Forster once wrote a memorable novel in which he showed 
that ‘‘ personal relations are the important thing for ever and 
ever.” In this great State of ours, functioning so largely in 
impersonal ways, what institution does more than the monarchy, 
lifted to a new plane of worth and gentleness by Victoria 
and her successors, to sweeten and humanise relations between 
government and subjects ? 

When Edward VII died, I happened to be in Canada. 
I told a farmer how impressed I was, even surprised, by the 
evidences of universal sorrow. He shook his head. ‘‘ You 
do not understand,” he said quietly. ‘‘ The King is to.us 


as a personal friend.”’ And, surely, at no point in the sovereign’s 


career does he come nearer to the hearts of his peopl 
when he stands forth to pledge himseif before God — 
best, and to be crowned and hallowed. If, indeed the of 
control of the ceremonial were to give way to wanton Ost Ofic 
and extravagance, as happened at the Coronation of George Jy 
there would be just cause of complaint. I am not Pe 
any such charge can be sustained on the present pe 
Certainly, no ceremony of State could be more free frop 
militant swagger than the Coronation. It is neither pom. 
nor menacing ; on the contrary, it is strong and impeen 
because its foundations are so visibly laid in fellowship S 
loyal understanding ; and it affords an opportunity for inter 
national courtesies and goodwill. So long as these ate jn 
characteristics, the function must be worthy ; and few, indeeg 
are those who would wish it to be scamped. And could the, 
be anything less palatable to a high-spirited people, anyp 
more likely to be interpreted at home and abroad as a panich; 
attack of ‘‘ nerves ” at a season when steadiness and comm 
sense are all-important, than an announcement that because 
the world is in a parlous state, and because dictators yj 
keep on talking through their hats, the British peoples are no 
to be permitted to celebrate this most lawful occasion in thei 
customary hearty and thoroughgoing fashion ? 

The Coronation needs no apology. Perhaps the attitud 
towards it of a part of the public may. If so, blame thee 
offenders, not the Coronation. Remember, too, that we canno: 
live in an age of scientific marvels for nothing. We cannot expec 
that the new resources in transport, communications, publicity 
and organisation will not be used to the maximum in celebrating 
so popular a function of State. We cannot expect our yer 
audible newspapers to become tongue-tied. The idea of ; 
** quiet ’’ Coronation is idle : the crowning of kings and queen; 
cannot be done in a corner. Chatter and bustle, carried t) 
infinity, are a nuisance: but the government of men tody 
abounds in nuisances much worse than this one. And ow 
mechanical miracles achieve more than noise. Thanks tp 
wireless, millions will participate in the Abbey ceremoni 
as never before. If wireless can be the tool of dictators, it cn 
also deepen and enrich the sense of partnership in a fie 
commonwealth. 

The Coronation gives pleasure, and more than pleasur, 
to British people throughout the world. It costs money; 
but those who cannot endure this reflection may be tendered 
the sordid assurance that, as a national ‘“‘ investment”, th 
Coronation is sound. Mr. Forster labours the constitution 
point that coronation is not essential to the validity of kingshyp. 
Happy thought! The Coronation, then, is useless: cut it 
out, or cut it down. But this is no place in which to comment 
upon a “mechanic philosophy” of politics which Burk 


exploded a century and a half ago. 


The value of the Coronation depends greatly upon what we 
make of it and bring to it. Bring to it some reverence for tht 
long pilgrimage of our people; some faith that all authoriy 
and power, whether of kings, or county councillors, or villag 
constables, is a trust held of God and the community; and 
some conviction that in a free commonwealth governmett 
must be founded upon a true and lively partnership ; and, thet, 
in spite of Mr. Forster’s nightmare of roundabouts and masked 
faces, we may make much of it, and feel all the better, and 
even escape hysteria.—Yours faithfully, W. M. CHILD. 

Grimsbury Bank, Hermitage, Berks. 


CONDITIONS IN MENTAL HOSPITALS 
[To the Editor of THe SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—May I beg space for a postscript ? My letter on meslt 
patients’ lot confined itself to beds, basins, scrubbing-brushs, 
not because these are necessarily more important than soul 
but because they are verifiable facts, unaffected by spite @ 
delusion. But it must occur to most people that where outwit 
appearances are bad—appearances always in their best ordet 
when the Commissioners are inspecting—less obvious things 
such as the treatment of souls, may be even more neglect 
And that in these overcrowded hospitals, the staff must be 
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wel 57)_ 


fully engaged in checking tuberculosis, dysentery, or in 
100 


jministering drugs, to have much time to deal with insanity. 
a 


1 have talked to patients and ex-patients; I have had 

from many. And though in the Reports, any complaints 
po dismissed as due to the patient’s state of mind, 
ate Us seemed to me just and reasonable. Delusions are 


ve : ; 
= = us as not to affect testimony. One patient, from a 
inital where the food is so notoriously bad that even the 


se complain of it, told me that on the days the Visiting 
: ittee paid their monthly visits, those patients who 
hed to speak to them were sent out for exercise. ‘‘ But 
orst thing of all,”’. said another patient from the same 
hospital, “is the way no one ever believes what you say.” 


“J feel I am of no more importance to anyone,’ said one 
who, after seven years, 1S allowed comparative freedom, 
than the paper on the walls.” ‘* For twelve months they’ve 
oid me I’m insane. I go from one person to another asking 
how, why, what, when ? I get put off with laughs and evasions. 
| don’t know who to trust, and yet I feel constantly watched. 
What can I do ? All my friends have left me and I’m alone in 
the world,” wrote another who had been taken, unsuspecting, 
to a mental hospital after an attempted suicide. “It’s a 
kind of soul-sickness,” said a schizophrenic, “that not one 
ina hundred would understand.” 


I have seen on one document, as grounds for certification : 
“She complains she is receiving no treatment,” on another, 
ofa woman who had been deprived of liberty seven years : 
“She is unnaturally docile and has no desire to leave her 
present surroundings.” 

If those of the general public who profess sympathy but 
find the subject ‘“‘ too dreadful” would look for themselves 
inside mental hospitals, they would find few raving maniacs, 
no violence and no obvious horrors. But they would find 
plenty of sensitive and cultured patients who would benefit 
enormously from friendly contact with people from the outside 
world. Such visitors, if reasonably intelligent and tactful, 
would learn a great deal, break down the traditional public 
taboo, let daylight into the system and even, perhaps, improve 
the condition of souls as well as of linoleum.—I am, Sir, &c., 


JOAN I. STURGES. 


wis 
the W; 
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Sunset Cottage, All Stretton, Shrops. 


YOUTH AND A COMPROMISE RELIGION 


{To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

§r—It is the Englishman’s privilege, and long may it 
continue, to run down all those things which he most 
deeply cares about. The Church inevitably comes in for a 
good share of his onslaughts. But would it not be as well, 
for the sake of clear thinking, no less than for the sake of 
justice, to make quite sure what we mean when we glibly 
speak of the ‘‘ Church ”’ ? 


Youth really and truly wants a working religion and is not 
going to be put off with anything less than the genuine article. 
But youth also knows how to be fair, and is not going to be 
misled by wild theories of what the ‘‘ Church” should do, 
or should not do, when it realises that the leaders of criticism, 
levelled against the Church, speak and think of the Church as 
a sort of limited liability company. The Church, surely, is 
the fellowship of all these men and women and children on 
carth, together with the Saints who trod this earth before us, 
who are trying to follow Christ, and not a company of paid 
prophet-priests whose business it is to make an economic 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. 


By far the greatest number of so-called Christians are at 
Piesent standing outside this fellowship and are engaged in 
throwing mud at it, and attempt to justify their attitude by 
saying that they would rally round if the ‘‘ Church” did 
this or that. They will-be so good as to condescend to step 
into the Kingdom of Heaven when the ‘‘ Church ” has brought 
‘new world order into being! It would be funny if it were 
Rot so terribly serious. 

Let those who want to see economic and political changes 
for the better take their place in the ranks of the Church and 
ty to apply Christian principles to their work-day lives.. The 
Gospel enshrines the marching orders for all Christians, and 
not until that Gospel is made the rule of your life and of mine 
will there be any chance of a “ New Heaven and a New Earth.” 





The next step does not lie with the Rev. So-and-so; it rests 
rather with you and me. 


The world has seen many many economic theories and 
political systems put to the test, and nowhere has it yet seen 
the Kingdom of Heaven coming to earth as a result of any 
of them. We are now beginning to realise that no system 
stands any chance of success unless the Kingdom of Heaven 
is ““among us.” In so far, surely, as there is this leaven of 
the Gospel among us, the Kingdom of Heaven is among us 
here and now. It is our job, if we be Christians, to draw 
more men into it. This will not be done by a “ blazing 
incursion in the name of Christ into the politico-economic 
realm,” but rather by adopting Christ’s own methods. Nox 
do I have to wait till there are “‘ no more riches nor poverty ” 
till I can enjoy the fellowship of the Church. I know, from 
my own experience, that there can be love between rich and 
poor. In the course of twenty-seven years I have had the 
privilege of tasting hardship and affluence; I have lived 
among University men and I have laboured side by side with 
Sweating navvies ; I have been well off and I have wondered 
where my next meal was coming from. I have been through 
a revolution and I have lived in the quiet and peacefulness 
of an English country parish. I have tried everything from 
Communism to the ‘“‘ Public-school spirit,” but now I am 
staking my life on Christianity: it is the only unfaked and 
honest-to-goodness life there is. And as one who is trying 
to work with the Church rather than outside it, I would say 
to my fellow-seekers ‘“‘ Don’t trust men who urge simple 
remedies : the world is very sick, but you won’t make it well 
by trying to commit the Church to this or that policy. 
Christian men in politics is a very different thing from 
Political Christianity.” ~ 


There seem to be such masses of people who have got used 
to being spoon-fed that we are faced today with the great 
inertia of a people who want someone else to do this or that 
so that they themselves may enjoy the benefits which they 
feel sure will accrue. Christianity is a way of life, not a 
theory. Live that life and men will take notice and join you 
in turning the world upside-down, and then, but not till 
then, “all these other things will be added unto you.”— 
I am, Sir, &c., H. R. HOorsLey. 


Bishops’ College, Cheshunt, Herts. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


S1rR,—I am sorry the Bishop of Jarrow sees my attitude of 
mind as ‘‘ the despair of those who take a realistic view of 
the work of the Church.” 


In reply, may I first clear up a minor point? I did not 
intend to write, as he says, “‘ contemptuously of doles, relief, 
occupational centres, &c.”’ I recognise and support them 
as the least that can be done in the circumstances. Anything 
less would imperil the State. 


Here I distinguish between the efforts and gifts of 
individuals, who, in face of a shameful situation, are doing 
what they can to help their fellows; and the efforts of the 
State, so pusillanimous where the well-being of several million 
poor people is concerned, so comprehensively energetic when 
the governing classes feel their interests threatened. (Inci- 
dentally I do rank Occupational Centres as palliatives. The 
Bishop probably intended Community Centres, which do not 
necessarily relate to poverty or unemployment, and, if so, 
I warmly support his view.) : 

Youth today is vividly conscious of two things: the power 
that lies everywhere to hand—physical power, economic 
power, money power, power of knowledge; and, by contrast, 
the poverty and insecurity which blight the lives of millions. 
Largely because of the Christian leaven in its education it 
feels this state of affairs as a sin against brotherhood, as a 
challenge from which it cannot honourably escape, the meeting 
of which is the mission of its generation. 

It knows that the key to the <olution of this intolerable 
paradox lies in State-wide State action at least, and that action 
by a lesser authority on a lesser scale today cannot succeed. 
In the endeavour to effect its mission it seeks guidance and 
leadership, knowing that individually it is helpless and must 
join a community of kindred spirits. The question is what 
community ? Is it to be the one based on national prestige ; 
the community that seeks an international classless society ; 
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or the Church, working for the conception of the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of man? Today there are but 
these three, and thoughtful youth is watching, choosing its 
leaders. 

The attraction of both Communism and Fascism is that 
they are clear, self-consistent, uncompromising, all demanding, 
and are led by resolute men with the courage of their con- 
victions. In each case the State is supreme, and religion 
must subserve the State or take the consequences. 

In this country the choice of loyalties, going silently on 
all the time, though at present less vivid than elsewhere, is 
no less real. Which, in the practical affairs of our generation, 
will win, Caesar or Christ? I suggest the answer depends 
upon the moral and intellectual quality of the leadership in 
the various camps. If Christianity is to win, it must present 
a conception of the Kingdom in terms of this age, and demand 
the absolute loyalty, not only of individuals, but also of the 
State, to the task of realising that conception. (Did Christians 
regard the Factory Acts and the Bill for the Abolition of 
Slavery as “short cuts,” less according to Our Lord’s will 
than quiet steady parish work among individual sweaters 
and slave-owners ?) 

The Bishop asks, do I “seriously suggest . .. that the 
clergy and ministers, trained for other ends, are likely to be 
wise leaders in such a crusade ?” 

I do suggest that youth, needing leadership, has a right to 
expect it from the clergy and ministers, as the only body 
of trained, full-time propagandists of the Kingdom ; and that 
if their training has given inadequate attention to the social, 
economic, and international implications of the Gospel, then 
in that vital respect their training is incomplete. Who, than 
the clergy, are more pledged to the realisation of the Kingdom ? 
Who, as a body, are more aware of the plight of the poor, and 
the way in which the injustice of our present economic arrange- 
ments poisons society? From whom, therefore, should we 
expect a livelier appreciation of the fundamental need for a 
just and efficient economic system as the basis of the Kingdom 
for which they are working, and a greater head of moral energy 
in the demanding of it ? 

“* Move then with new desires, 
For where we used to build and love 


Is no man’s land, and only ghosts can live 
Between two fires.” 


Mr. Day Lewis also apparently does not regard Christianity, 
my third fire, as qualifying for inclusion in that category. 
Only if the Church (led by the clergy) will uncompromisingly 
demand the reshaping by the State of the economic system, 
and a colonial and foreign policy in which the spirit of Christ 
is plainly visible, will it shake off its secular rivals, and recapture 
the confidence and loyalty of Youth.—Yours faithfully, 
GORDON P. EVANS. 
The International Club, Haymarket House, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2. 


PRISONS AND WARDERS 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of March 26th, a Mr. Bernard Adler 
indulges in a wholesale condemnation of the English prison 
system, in terms which reveal an abysmal ignorance on the 
part of the writer of what is actually happening today within 
the prisons of this country. But as Mr. Adler is frank enough 
to admit that he has obtained his facts from the complaints 
of an acquaintance who has recently completed a term of penal 
servitude and the highly coloured (and probably highly lucra- 
tive) writings of a notorious but plausible ex-convict, his 
criticisms are not likely to receive serious attention. 

Your correspondent, however, is not content with condemn- 
ing our prison system. He must needs also attack the prison 
officer whom he describes as seeming “often to have been 
chosen from the very dregs of society ’’ ; and this is an accusa- 
uion too monstrous to be allowed to pass on the ground that 
its author is merely ignorant. For Mr. Adler has libelled a 
fine body of men, not only grossly but meanly, since the 
prison officer, as a public servant, is unable to reply in his own 
defence. 

For fourteen years, Sir, I have worked voluntarily in five 
of His Majesty’s prisons as a teacher, a visitor, and as amember 
of a discharged prisoners’ aid society ; and I have the honour 
to represent some six hundred men and women who are 
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daily working side by side with those “ warders ” 
Adler sces fit to abuse. I have also lectured to 
officers’ training class at Wakefield Prison and | submi 

I am at least qualified by experience to express my tthe 
on this subject ; which is that there is no vestige of “ae 
Mr. Adler’s outrageous assertion. Recruited from hom * 
unblemished reputation, prison officers undergo a onal af 
training just as arduous as do their brethren in the Police fo, . 
Besides a high standard of educational attainment the p > 
officer must have courage, tact, a sense of humour, and 
wearying patience. That he does possess these qqualitie + 
large measure and is frequently a man with a real understanding 
of human nature not only I and my colleagues, but coundles 
ex-prisoners, are ready to bear witness. We are proud . 
know him and privileged to work with him. 


whom M: 
the pri ; 


Before Mr, Adler vituperates on the ethics of Punishmen: 
he would do well to check his facts at first hand, both as regan 
our prison system and our prison officers. Concerning th. 
former he will find that we are not so Erewhonian as he thinks - 
concerning the latter I hope he may have the decency to fee 
ashamed.—Yours faithfully, JOHN A. F. Watson, 

Honorary Secretary, 

The National Association of Prison Visttors, : 

16 Hanover Square, London, W. 1. 


SEEING WITH THE MIND 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTA‘OR.] 


Sir,—Reading through your correspondence columns. [gt 
week, I was interested by Mr. Harry Price’s remarks relat; 
to his experiments with Mr. Kuda Bux, since I myself have had 
the opportunity to put Mr. Bux through stringent tests jn 
** seeing with the mind.” . 


I have followed Mr. Price’s psychic career with interes, 
and it has always appeared to me that his investigations have 
tended not so much to reveal any flaw in the medium as to 
expose his own deficiencies as an investigator. His deficiency 
in this case, along with that of Mr. Joad, lies in the fact that if 
Mr. Kuda Bux could “see down the sides of the nostrils,” 
as they claim, then obviously the blindfolding, which was 
left to the investigators, was faulty. 

Personally I found that Mr. Bux allowed me any latitude 
I liked in blindfolding him, the one restriction being that the 
nose and mouth must remain exposed in order that the breathing 
might be in no way impeded. The eye-sockets were first filled 
with sticky flour paste, and pads of cotton wool placed on 
top, after which three surgical bandages were wound round 
the upper half cf the face to keep the pads in place. If this 
operation was carefully carried out it was possible to prevent 
there being any aperture down the sides of the nose. I par- 
ticularly noticed that on removing the bandages and cotton 
wool the sticky paste still completely filled the eye-sockets. 
The second point I wish to comment upon is that, in the 
experiments I am referring to, the writing which Mr. Bu 
accurately copied was written on either the top or the bottom 
half of the blackboard according to the whim of the investigator. 
When written on the top half, above the line of vision, | 
watched carefully to see whether Mr. Bux raised his head 
and was gratified to find he did not do so. This completely 
cancels Mr. Price’s charge that the writing must be in his 
direct line of vision.—Yours, &c., JAMES Norsury. 

15 Stanhope Street, Levenshulme, Manchester. 


MORTUARY ACCOMMODATION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—It was with great interest that I read your paragraph 
regarding the absence of decent mortuary accommodation in 
rural areas. 

I could mention a case where a woman was killed ina 
Sussex village not far from her home, but the body had to 
remain where the accident occurred until after the inquest. 
She was not allowed to be laid out by a village woman, but 
had to be handled by two policemen who placed her naked 
on the earthen floor of the shed, and covered her with a sack. 
The owner of the house was so horrified that he offered 4 
trestle table and a sheet to cover her. 

A similar case occurred in another village in the district 
There the Vicar of the parish requested that the body be 
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e Vicarage instead of being put in a shed. Again 


th ' 
pa ie removed all her clothes, having nothing to cover 
. ith until the Vicar’s wife gave one of her own night- 
her W 
dresses- 


a scandal that the law does not permit a local woman 

rm the last ministrations to a female body, and in 

5 of frequent road-side deaths suitable accommoda- 
should be available other than some dirty and often 

pari shed.—Yours faithfully, FLORENCE BROOKS, 

mill Sant’ Antonio, Marlborough Road, 
Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


THE U.S.S.R. CONSTITUTION AND 
CHRISTIANITY 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 


Sl should like to suggest to the Rey. Frank Stone that 
soviet Russia has not only been the first State to apply the 
Christian principle—* he who will not work, neither shall 
he eat” —as regards the idle rich, but also as regards the poor 
offering employment to all who desire it, a thing that none 
of the professedly Christian States are able to do. In Russia 
oly students, invalids and the aged are supported without 
doing useful work, and they receive maintenance as a natural 
right, not as a niggardly dole. 

The Rev. Frank Stone admits that the problem of the * idle 
rich” is a Serious one, but he appears to think that theic evil effect 
is confined to their appearance in the illustrated papers. He 
shows no realisation of the fact that excessive wealth in the 
few'is responsible for excessive poverty in the many, and 
therefore is also responsible for most of vice and crime, a large 

of ill-health due to under-nourishment, and the main 
part of material misery. Mr. Stone also seems to suggest 
that the means by which the rich make their wealth constitutes 
work, What Christ thought of such work is shown by His 
treatment of the money-changers in the Temple. 

Soviet Russia can give employment to all because she has 
realised that the people can only be fully occupied in producing 
useful commodities for their fellows in the quantities that 
modern methods have made possible. In all capitalist countries 
the poor are allowed only a minimum of the material good 
things of life, and so when the wants of the rich are satisfied, 
the workers have to go unemployed. 

As regards his last paragraph, the Rev. Frank Stone and 
myself are in complete agreement.—Yours faithfully, 


JOHN SMITH. 


It is 
to perfo: 
these day 


Warren Lane, Gi a\'s. 


TRESPASSING 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.|] 
Sm,—The advice given to your readers to the et 
trespassing is an offence is open to question. 

A tort is a civil wrong and not necessarily an offence. It 
is true that some torts constitute an offence, such as assault, 
but this does not apply to all and trespass is not one of them. 

An offence implies a matter in relation te which a person 
may be criminally prosecuted. Except for one or two special 
forms of trespass, such as trespass in pursuit of game or 
trespass on a railway, a prosecution does not lie. 

This may sound purely technical, but it has a practical 
side in that the notice ‘“‘ Trespassers will be prosecuted,” so 
often exhibited, whilst it may have a deterrent effect on the 
general public, is a misstatement, because trespassers cannot 
be prosecuted for a simple trespass.—Yours faithfully, 

27 Sefton Drrve, Liverpool, 8. J. W. THURSTAN HOLLANp. 
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THE OXFORD ELECTION 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.| 
$m,—Notwithstanding Mr. J. Stewart Cook’s pronouncement, 
I believe that the vast majority of University electors see no 
“public scandal”? whatever in the method of University 
Parliamentary elections. I voted as I pleased and care not 
who—Vice-Chancellor or scrutineers—knows to whom I 
gave my vote. 
The method, as far as the electors are concerned, is con- 
venient and expeditious —Yours faithfully, 
16 Albemarle Road, Norwich. B. Cozens-Harpy. 





“SAVE THE GOGS!” 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—The Cambridge Preservation Society is now well under 
way with the Appeal to preserve the Gog Magog Hills from 
the advance of building, which daily creeps nearer to their 
lower slopes and threatens to cover them completely, if 
immediate steps are not taken to stem the tide. The Appeal 
was launched by the Mayor of Cambridge at a crowded meeting 
in the Guildhall, at which Mr. Hugh Walpole and Mr. H.V. 
Morton urged the importance of saving these hills as one 
of the quiet places which are becoming more and more a 
necessity of the age and increasingly difficult to find. They 
stressed the point that the question was not one of romantic 
sentiment and idealism, but of stark necessity, if we are to 
survive as a sane and sentient race in this era of noise and speed. 

The task is a heavy one, but not too heavy for the combined 
efforts of County, Town and University. All these are 
sympathetic. The County and the Town have through the 
Town Planning Authority given invaluable help by the zoning 
of key-points and the “nest natural features of the area as 
Open Spaces: but money is wanted to pay the necessary 
compensation to the owners. The two Colleges immediately 
involved as owners of large stretches of the Hills, Caius and 
Peterhouse, have stated their willingness to co-operate with 
the Society and their neighbours to the limit of their ability. 
They must take into account their position as trustees of 
educational endowments, but subject to that they will do 
all they can. Their encouragement has been most heartening. 
Other Colleges promise financial help, feeling no doubt that 
the ‘‘ Gogs ” form the most important piece of countryside 
near Cambridge. It must, of course, be admitted that the 
Hills rise but two hundred and thirty feet. -But they rise 
from the vast flats of Fenland. They are rightly named 
of Giants. 

Luckily, the task is divisible. There is breathing-space 
for part: short for the areas zoned under Town Planning : 
longer for the Golf Links, protected by a lease ; the property 
known as Vandlebury (where is the grave of the Godolphin 
Arabian), owned and occupied by a keen sympathiser; and 
the outlying portions at present above the effective limit of 
water supply. 

Two areas are urgent. One, on Hills Road, was bought 
some years ago for development as a housing estate by a 
building speculator, who quotes a building price for re-sale. 
It lies in a beautiful position; beautiful from the builder’s 
point of view—and it is ripe for hira—but more beautiful as 
an essential part of the scheme to Save the Gogs. The saving 
of this, however, may also save the other side of the road, 
belonging to Caius College, who would be willing to come 
to an arrangement for sterilisation of their frontage to Hills 
Road, if the great area opposite were saved. Perhaps £20,000 
will be needed for this section of the scheme. The second 
is on Worts Causeway, the other road through the hills ; 
it is owned by St. Thomas’s Hospital. Development has 
already reached the fringes of the Hospital’s lands and its 
obligations compel it to look very carefully at the value of 
land rapidly ripening for development. £15,000 may be 
the sum required to deal with this section ; but here a Donor 
might by one and the same gift both endow a great Hospital 
and also preserve a great landscape. 

The total sum needed for the complete scheme to Save 
the Gogs is in the neighbourhood of £50,000. As a start, 
the Trustees of the Pilgrim Trust, holding as they do that it 
is of National importance to preserve as far as possible the 
beauty and dignity of the settings of our ancient Universities, 
have most generously promised £5,000, if a further £15,000 
is raised by the spring of 1939. To lose this offer or to lose 
the fight for the ‘‘ Gogs” are alike unthinkable. We pray 
the help with small sums or with great of all those who have 
enjoyed the privilege of residence in Cambridge, who perhaps 
know and love the ‘‘ Gogs,” and of all those who feel that 
the preservation of the countryside is one of the crying needs 
of the time. 

Donations to the Gogs Preservation Fund may be sent 
either to the Hon. Secretary, Cambridge Preservation Society, 
Cambridgeshire House, 7 Hills Road, Cambridge, or to the 
Hon. Treasurer, Barclays Bank, Ltd., Bene’t Street, Cam- 
bridge.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

H. I. Fyyis-Warker, 
Joint Hon. Secretary, Cambridge Preservation Society. 
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JOHN SELL COTMAN 


By BASIL GRAY 


WHEN Cotman died in 1842 at the age of sixty of “‘ natural 
decay,” his only life-long friend and patron, Dawson Turner, 
considered writing a memoir of him as he had done for Crome. 

But he desisted, Mr. Kitson conjectures, out of regard for 
the feelings of Cotman’s family; he had too close a perception 
of the roots of his tragic ending in the life-long refusal of the 
artist to “‘ face facts” and his consequent alternation between 
intense excitement and gloomy despair of ever-increasing 
Cepth and duration. It is with the material that was in 
Dawson Turner’s hands, letters covering a period of thirty- 
eight years,:that Mr.. Kitson has now written the Life of John 
Sell Cotman. The personal recollections of Dawson Turner 
are lost for ever, but no life. written before Cotman’s work 
fell into its true perspective could give a fair or reasonable 
view of his character, ambitions and struggles. 

It is now forty years since Mr. Laurence Binyon’s study of 
Cotman appeared in The Portfolio, and. thirty-five years since 
the large collection of drawings from the Reeve collection was 
acquired by the British Museum. It is hard for us to under- 
stand how Cotman needed to be rediscovered: his vision 
comes so naturally to us,-and the quality of his washes give 
us such simple, direct pleasure. We seek rather for an 
explanation of his neglect during his life-time and of the 
forces that led the master of broad effects to spend years of 
his life making detailed architectural drawings of Romanesque 
and Gothic buildings and careful etchings of brasses in Norfolk 
churches. It has long been known that Cotman’s most 
fruitful period of fine work was between about 1805 and 1815, 
from about his twenty-third to his thirty-third year. This 
was the time of Greta Bridge and the other Yorkshire subjects, 
painted in washes of exquisitely fresh and gay colour which 
owe their brilliance to their transparency. Mr. Kitson, who 
has made a close study of the chronology of his work, as it can 
be checked by external evidence of subject as well as by style, 
has been led to conclusions which shorten still further this 
early period and concentrate still more fine work in it. Thus 
the well-known drawing ‘‘ Breaking the Clod ”’ is put as early 
as 1807, and the ‘‘ Waterfall,” of which both the water-colour 
and the oil painting are in the Colman collection, as 1808 
instead of 1816 and 1815 as hitherto; and the soft-ground 
etchings, several of which have a similar lyrical quality, are 
given to the years. 1805 to 1815 instead of 1820 to 1830. Mr. 
Kitson has used the exact chronology of the paintings as a frame- 
work for Cotman’s life, which is the subject of his book. The 
life is not one of much external incident, and its stuff is the 
effect of the general and more particular circumstances on the 
psychology, and so on the work, of the artist. In such an 
account of a life’s history equal emphasis must be given to all 
periods, whether they be fruitful or not in our eyes. Yet 
such a balanced treatment enables Mr. Kitson to show how 
at intervals throughout his life Cotman was carried away, 
left his architectural studies, and produced. works entirely 
transcending the general level of this period, or, at a later 
stage, was roused from the melancholy of the life in the ‘‘ family 
manufactory ” of drawing copies. ; 

. It is a tragic story, not so much for the lack of recognitio 
and worldly success that Cotman met with as for the lack of 
independence and self-confidence in his own character that 
led him so often to take decisions fatal to the steady develop- 
ment of his art. The capacity for hard work and his diligence, 
combined with lis superb eye for colour and inspiration in 
design, might have carried him very far. But there were 
morbid strains in his nature. The son of a Norwich hair- 





The Life of John Sell Cotman, 


By Sidney D. Kitson. (Faber 
and Faber. 25s.) ; 


dresser, he seems to have been abnormally sensitive ang over. 
insistent on being treated socially as an equal, and as an antig 
as beyond cfiticism, in the county society into which he ee 
readily accepted as a young man for his attractive appearance 
and address as well as for his talent as an artist. This woyjj 
pass unnoticed if it were not for the evidence of his later life 
At seventeen he had gone to London to find recognition anj 
a name as a painter. He had the great good fortune of work 
in Dr. Munro’s house just after Gittin and Turner had left 
it. In his twenty-first year, he was already as successor ty 
Girtin, who had died in 1802, the leading member of th 
Sketching Club, and an exhibitor at the Royal'Academy, Tip 
Yorkshire scenery so fired his imagination that he was take 
out of himself and, perhaps unconsciously, forced to inven: 
a new convention of representation instead of the tradition 
of the topographers modified by Girtin which he had inherited, 
The excitement set up by his success and the rapid maturity 
of his painting style must have been intense. When he failed 
to find a whole-hearted patron or ready purchasers for any 
of his work, Cotman determined in 1806 to withdraw from 
London to his native town. 

At Norwich Cotman was even more disappointed than in 
London, and it was no doubt to conceal this from himself a; 
much as for the economic necessity which his marriage in 180 
put upon him, that Cotman threw himself so enthusiastically 
into Dawson Turner’s plans for collecting material for a history 
of Norman and Saxon architecture. This eventually took him 
to live at Yarmouth from 1812 to 1824, and to make three 
visits to Normandy. During these years Cotman acted a 
drawing master to Turner’s four daughters, and the demands 
of the whole family on lis time reduced the time he could 
give to his painting to almost nothing, while he failed to gain 
the- financial independence that he hoped for. It is a strange 
thing for an ambitious man to have been content with during 
the prime of his life. No doubt society was to blame for not 
having discerned Cotman’s genius and given him her patronage, 
But Cotman was enthusiastic for his antiquarian work; lhe 
was too proud to live as simply as Blake. He also had seven 
children, of whom five survived—of these two were mentally 
unstable. Ought society to have provided for them ? 

Such are the problems of Cotman’s life. After the firt 
withdrawal from London his whole life seems to have been 
an effort to escape. Yet no artist has had a more direct approach 
to his subject, and he was evidently an extremely sociable, 
even gay, man. Shut up with his family, in which his 
mental instability appeared in accentuated degree, he was 
at his worst, at his best when on a sketching tour. Naturd 
phenomena, especially the grand and awe-inspiring, satisfied 
him best: they carried him out of himself and released ¢l 
morbid repressions. 

Mr. Kitson’s book is of some length, and besides the 157 
paintings and drawings reproduced, at least as many are met 
tioned in the text, but never does it become like a catalogue, not 
does the interest require to be fed, as sometimes in “art books” 
which avoid aesthetics, by the introduction of irrelevant matttt 
connected with the subjects treated. Indeed, our only criticism 
would be to ask for more—more particularly of Cotmans 
letters, and some hint from the author of his judgement 0 
Cotman’s character. He keeps himself so discreetly in the 
background, that unconsciously one identifies his view of the 
artist’s character with that of Dawson.Turner. The volume 
is easy to read and furnished with two indexes. We would 
sometimes be glad to sacrifice one of two subjects or 4 plate 
in order to have the other larger, and even the appearance 0 
the book to the greater faithfulness of half-tone reproductioa 
to collotype, especially of the drawings. 
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THE RISE OF IRISH NATIONALISM 


she Irish Republic By Dorothy Macardle. (Gollancz. 253.) 
f no book that deals with the recent history of any 
] KNOW OF } : ‘ 

quite so comprehensively as Miss Macardle deals 
< book before us with the years 1916-1923.as they affected 

’' history of Ireland. No present-day writers that I know 

a accomplished for their countries precisely what Miss 
bs dle has just accomplished for hers.. Her whole con- 
ception of her task, the underlying pattern she conforms to, 

rovoke yarious criticisms, and I shall express regrets and 

r mplaints in a moment. But with a book of this kind the 
fgst judgement is likely to be the clearest, and, while the 
impact is freshest, the contribution most fairly assessed. 
And the broad verdict is patent : all future students of twentieth- 
century Irish history will be deeply in -Miss Macardle’s debt, 
and few indeed of her thousand odd pages will they find it 
either permissible or congenial to skip. The book. will 
certainly be supplemented, in some respects I hope revised, 
put it can mever be superseded. A drama in documents, a 
“ving lexicon, the republican record of the Republic, it stands 
for all time. : 

Criticisms will converge from diametrically opposite quarters. 
Some will say that the book is too non-committal to be artistic ; 
others that it is too propagandist to be fair. In the first charge 
there is a certain amount of justice. Miss Macardle, as 
President de Valera puts it in a most distinguished and strikingly 
objective preface, ‘‘ presents the events in order and lets them 
ell their own story’; but again and again her self-imposed 
asceticism is the reader’s loss. Her analysis of motive on the 
few occasions she lets herself go is so penetrating and con- 
vincing that it whets the appetite for more. It is true that 
in her hands Collins is too much the secret conspirator : 
at times (page 610) the marionette of the I.R.B., and at other 
times (page 620) himself tweaking hidden strings. But 
besides some admirable sketches of anti-Treaty leaders, 
she has been at special pains to bring out the quality of Arthur 
Griffith, and her interpretation of his reasons for signing the 
Treaty goes very deep. Even here, however, she is far too 
summary and unpretentious, while frequently her self-efface- 
ment is positively lamentable. I am thinking especially of 
her magnificently full account of the months between the 
Treaty and the Civil War, an account which falls short only 
through her refusal to give us the full benefits of her knowledge, 
to indicate to us what in her expert opinion were the fateful 
moments and the crucial moves. 

Alternatively, many will argue that if her primary concern 
was impartiality, she has been nothing like impartial enough. 
Miss Macardle writes as an avowed opponent of the Treaty, 
but she is fair enough to the pro-Treaty party in Ireland so 
long as she is studying the general arguments for and against 
accepting the Treaty. Faced, however, with the more complex 
problem ‘‘ Was there any justification for Irish signature 
of the Treaty in. London without reference back to Dublin?” 
Miss Macardle denies by implication that the pro-Treaty 
party has a case at all. At any rate she does not mention it. 

Miss Macardle ignores much representative writing; to 

take recent instances, the denunciations of my own book on 
the Treaty by Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald in Studies, The 
Spectator and The Observer. The case there put forward is that 
Griffith was given to understand by de Valera before the 
negotiations began in October that in the last resort Dominion 
terms were to be accepted. Mr. Fitzgerald asserts that 
neither the Dublin Cabinet nor the Irish delegation in London 
ever took seriously the chances of external association. Per- 
sonally I am convinced that this theory, which is supported 
by nothing in writing, and is in violent conflict with the 
whole mass of documents, must be decisively rejected. But 
after all the theory imposed on the majority of Irishmen for 
something like ten years; it is still the doctrine of the second 
largest Irish party ; nor have English students of Irish history 
entirely disentangled themselves from its influence. In an 
ficial history of the period the theory should have been 
stated, if only in order that it might be refuted. 

As between England and Ireland Miss Macardle is harsh 
towards England. But then is it possible to tell the story of 
this period at once realistically and in a way to enhance British 
self-respect >. No serious attempt to do so has yet been made, but 
the determined Imperialist concerned for the honour of England 
will find the materials here if anywhere accessible. The 






























































very valuable account of the Anglo-Irish war would be improved 
by a more candid admission that even on the Irish side a 
certain number of atrocities occurred. Otherwise the English- 
man has no substantial complaint. 

Perhaps the most useful of all the services Miss Macardle 
renders is her emphatic exposure of what a hundred years 
hence Englishmen will no doubt unanimously recognise as 
the ‘fraud of the Boundary Commission.” It can never 
again be doubted that the Irish delegates ‘“‘ could never, would 
never ” (to quote a British signatory) have signed the Treaty 
unless they had expected to gain under it a large part of the 
Six-County area; or that Lloyd George encouraged Irish 
expectation of such gains; or that three months later the 
British delegates regarded this Irish expectation as a delusion. 
Whether at the moment the Treaty was signed Lloyd George 
knew that he was trading on a delusion, which he himself had 
fostered as indispensable to his handiwork, we shall probably 
never know for certain. And perhaps certainty on this last 
point is best withheld. The story on the British side is sordid 
enough without it. 

‘* Political thought,” concludes Miss Macardle, “‘ is advancing 
in Britain: the exploitation of the weak by the streng has 
been named by its just name, aggression; the law of the 
jungle falls into disrepute ; a generation of Englishmen,-with 
new ideals of statecraft is taking the reins of power.” May it 
be so. And may the graceful expression of the wish help 
the thought to come true. But one is a little mystified as to 
the exact individuals Miss Macardle has in mind. It has 
not hitherto occurred to me, nor I imagine to foreign observers, 
the Emperor of Abyssinia, say, to credit the Neville Chamber- 
lains, Edens, &c., with ideals of statecraft denied to Liberals 
such as Gladstone and* Campbell Bannerman. 

That apart, when did the new, the higher, statesmanship 
begin to show itself? Not in 1921 assuredly, nor for that 
matter in 1922, when England plunged Ireland into civil war 
in order, briefly, that England’s face should be saved, and 
that no foreigner should be able to say that Ireland had 
“fought her way out of the Empire.” (If this seem unfair, 
let Englishmen ask themselves whether they now regard any 
vital interest of the Empire, any interest worth sacrificing 
one British life for, as being involved in the distinction between 
an Irish Dominion and an Irish Republic.) Nor is it easy 
to see much advance between the British attitude of 1922 
and that of 1932, with its economic war, calculated by Mr. 
Thomas to teach Ireland ‘‘ within three weeks ” the meaning 
of Financial Rectitude and the sanctity of Debt Settlements 
and Covenants. Mr. Thomas, however, is now admitted by 
English Conservatives to have been an indiscretion. Mr. 
MacDonald is understood to be enlightened. So let us put 
away recollections of 1795 and 1885, of Lord Fitzwilliam 
with his Catholic Emancipation and Lord Carnarvon with 
his Home Rule. Let us hope a new era has dawned. 

FRANK PAKENHAM. 
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A MATTER OF INTEREST 
Capital and Employment. By R. G. Hawtrey. (Longmans. 15s.) 


Mr. HawTrty has long been recognised as the leading exponent 
of the theory of the vital importance of the short-term rate of 
interest in the functioning of the economic machine. Many 
of his friends and critics think that he has carried much too far 
his reliance upon the efficacy of this kind of control, and has 
ignored the great tracts of time and opportunity over which 
it is either inoperative or powerless. Mr. Hawtrey rises quite 
unabashed from a contemplation of extensive periods during 
which employment and industrial activity have been apparently 
almost insensitive to any minor, and even major, movements of 
interest rates, to resume his consistent thesis at a most interest- 
ing time, when we are faced with new theories of the trade 
cycle which are putting the emphasis not on interest at all, but 
upon controlled monetary supplies. All this array of theories 
‘agree in assuming that credit regulation must work mainly 
or even exclusively through long-term investment’, an assump- 
tion harmless if it were only a ‘‘ difference of emphasis.”” But 
he holds that as an instrument of credit regulation the long-term 
investment market is very intractable, so that the new theory is 
pessimistic in the extreme. He puts the sensitive point at 
which the short-rate control really applies, and from which it 
spreads through the other economic activities, at the merchants’ 
holding of commodities on borrowed money; he considers 
that the exclusion of these effects from theory has been specially 
harmful because the Bank rate policy, so vital in credit regula- 
tion in the past (and striking at just the bills which finance 
goods), has been deprived of its principal theoretical basis. 

Rejecting the tried and tested, economists have now, there 
fore, no adequate substitute. It would be an interesting subject 
for objective investigation how far in practice the behaviour 
of holders of commodities is affected by changes in rate, major 
or minor, at different stages in the trade cycle ; how important 
a proportion borrowed money is to total capital; how vital 
are the effects of their behaviour upon the flow of production 
and the ‘“‘ pull” of consumption. These vital points ought 
no longer to depend upon highly abstract theoretical analysis 
working out postulates of behaviour. ‘‘ Merchants under the 
microscope ” would be a truly Baconian subject for an Institute 
of Research to which the fraternity were willing to subject them- 
selves for examination. Mr. Hawtrey is so fruitful in hypo- 
thesis and fair in presentation, that the respect for his work is 
not limited by the extent to which one can agree with all his 
conclusions—he omits none of the ingredients used: by others, . 
but he mixes them differently. a 

The first half of the work is expository rather than critical, 
and much of it can be followed readily by the general reader. 
The second half comes to grips with the recent work of Mr. 
Keynes, Professor Hayek and other economists, and although 
the conclusions of the first part are useful they do not enable 
the reader to enter into the full values of the second unless 
he has studied the teachings under examination. Mr. Keynes, 
in particular, has asked his fellow experts-to examine his 
doctrines carefully, and Mr. Hawtrey:here- responds to the 
invitation with animation but no animus. His general con- 
clusion is that the Keynesian claims to have superseded the 
classical theory of interest cannot be sustained; that the 
‘capacity of idle balances to be the decisive factor in deter- 
mining the rate of interest ” has been exaggerated or too easily 
generalised; and that under examination the distinction 
detween voluntary and involuntary unemployment “ vanishes 
into thin air.” Mr. Keynes’ divergence from the classical 
school is due to a sheer misunderstanding of Professor Pigou’s 
analysis ; but.Mr. Hawtrey finds the chief fault in the new 
theory in its inadequate notice of the short-term rate of interest. 
[t is a pretty fundamental difference of emphasis, and needs, 
it seems to me, much closer study and examination, as distinct 
from abstract doctrines and discussions, than it has yet received. 
Then follows some esoteric criticism of Hayek’s ‘“‘ Prices 
and Production ” and Pigou’s ““ Theory of Unemployment,” 
and Mr. Harrod on the Trade Cycle, which will be of interest 
to a limited number of specialists. The chapter on Douglas 
‘* Social Credit” has a wider appeal, reaching the usual economic 
verdict upon the “ financial misfit” and “‘ inherent deficiency 
of demand,” but with some original comment on the aspect of 
depreciation as a cost. 

This book has much that is interesting and valuable for the 
intelligent general reader, but its main value is for the economist, 
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in its critical comments on current theories. For, Whatey 
our standpoint may be, it is always good for any new h x 
or mode of thinking to be passed through Mr. Ha 

uniquely meshed sieve, to'see how it appears from his s} ae 
unchanging and highly individual standpoint, Surely b 
may rank as the most courteous controversialist of oyr time 


J. C. Stayp, 


THE EMPIRE TODAY 


The Empire in the World. By Sir Arthur Willert, B. K 

and H. V. Hodson, (Oxford University Press. tos, 6a 
THis book surveys the British Empire on the eve of the Imperial 
Conference which will assemble immediately after the Coro. 
nation. It is, therefore, the book of the moment; and when 
read, as it ought to be, in conjunction with the fortheom; 
volume from Chatham House on the structure and problems 
of the Commonwealth, it will be the indispensable handbook 
and introduction to the Agenda of the Conference itself. The 
three authors who here collaborate, each of whom the reader 
will recognise as competent in his own field, present an account 
of recent developments which will give the public a useful 
key to the problems to be discussed in May. Sir Arthur 
Willert describes the international setting in which the Empire 
is placed today; Mr. Long relates the recent history of the 
Empire’s internal relations; and Mr. Hodson discusses the 
economic policy of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
before and after ‘‘ Ottawa.” These three aspects are 
inseparable ; and it is impossible to say that any one of them 
is more important than the others. But, having read the 
book with a lively interest from cover to cover, I have po 
doubt in my own mind that the reader will do best to open 
it at page 63 and to begin at the point where Mr. Long, in two 
of the best chapters which the book contains, describes the 
contrast between 1914 and 1937. The public mind stil 
entertains only a vague conception of the meaning of the 
Balfour formula of 1926 and an even hazier apprehension of the 
Statute of Westminster. And since this is probably due to an 
inadequate appreciation of the forces of Dominion nationalism 
which engendered the doctrine of ‘‘ equality of status,” it is 
necessary and appropriate that the public should learn from an 
expert and readable instructor like Mr. Long just what Dominion 
‘© self-determination ”’ really means both in sentiment and in 
political fact. 

Now, each Imperial Conference has its own special purpose, 
In 1926 it was the formulation of a doctrine which should enshrine 
the Imperial practice of the Commonwealth as it had grown 
during the War and the post-War years. In 1932 it was the 
specific negotiation of trade treaties. In 1937 it will be the 
examination of the position in which the Empire stands ina 
world which has greatly changed since Great Britain and the 
Dominions set their signatures to the Covenant of the League. 
This means that foreign policy and Imperial defence will take 
precedence of everything else in May; and, in consequence, I 
think that my friend Mr. Hodson will absolve me of any 
intention to belittle his valuable section of The Empire in the 
World, if I turn the reader’s attention to that part which deals 
with foreign affairs. But, before I do so, let me say that I 
am sure that Mr. Hedson’s plea for a more liberal interpretation 
of the economic purpose of the whole Commonwealth in world 
affairs is one which is sure of a wide response, even if the 
ear of No. 11 Downing Street is not as attentive as he would 
like. 

In foreign policy the British Empire today confronts its 
biggest problem. This is the region of Imperial relations in 
which it is most difficult to harmonise the now well-established 
autonomy of each self-governing part with that united front 
which it is desirable for the Empire to present to the outer 
world. The centre of the difficulty lies in Europe, and the 
proximity of the United Kingdom to the Continent places the 
British Government in the predicament of a critical and difficult 
choice between their inescapable European obligations and theit 
reluctance to take decisions which would appear to engage the 
Deminions in policies not entirely of their own choosing. As 
long as the League of Nations could be described as the 
magnetic centre of international affairs the problem of 4 
common foreign policy for the Empire remained, if not dormant, 
at least in a tractable condition ; but even in the hey-day of the 
Briand—Stresemann-Chamberlain triumvirate it raised its 
head over the probable, and possible, Imperial implications of 
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And now that the League threatens 
; central arena of foreign relations, the 
eT en visible, becomes prominent and urgent. Sir 
ma Willert prescribes the revival of the League as the pre- 
‘cite both of international order and of genuine active 
ws tion in foreign affairs between the partners of the 
wealth. In principle, no doubt, he is right ; but his 
equires a usually firm and deliberate policy for 
+. fulfilment, and there is a long road to travel before it can be 
ealised. It is, indeed, the nature of the first steps to be taken 
. ch is the immediate problem ; and the Imperial Conference 
“t find that its members take considerably divergent views 
vw is possible or desirable. In this divergence lies one of 
the causes of Great Britain’s uncertain attitude today ; but, 
jst apologists for the National Government accept this as a 
convenient alibi for the present authors of British policy, I will 
yote an apposite sentence from Mr. Long, who says that 
“there is NOW coming into sight a new risk to Empire concert 
in foreign affairs—that the Dominions may not get the lead 
from. the United Kingdom which they expect and that the 
United Kingdom, on its side, may fail to live up to her function 
as head of the Commonwealth and Empire.” - That, indeed, is 
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PLATO’S COSMOLOGY 


Plato's Cosmology: The Timaeus of Plato. Translated with 
arunning commentary by F. M. Cornford. (Kegan Paul. 15s.) 
In his old age Plato planned and began a trilogy in which 
he intended to show that there must exist in the universe 
and in human society a harmony similar to that which he 
had tried to demonstrate in the individual soul when he 
wrote his Republic. The third part of the trilogy was never 
written, although its substance may be recognised in the 
third book of the Laws; the second part, the Critias, breaks 
offin the middle of a sentence. But the first part, the Timaeus, 
is complete and has exerted a vast influence on the theology 
and cosmology of 2,000 years. By attempting to prove that 
the universe is what it is because it is best for it to be so Plato 
followed his master Socrates in dealing a deadly blow to 
experimental science and in giving a primary place to meta- 
physics. By making natural science a department of theology 
he helped to create the transcendentalism of the Neo-Platonists 
and of St. Augustine, and in the Middle Ages the Timaeus, 
known in a Latin translation, provided an erroneous but 
satisfactory view of the universe for men who liked everything 
to be deduced from first principles. Even today some of its 
doctrines have a familiar ring for those who were taught 
old-fashioned philosophy at Oxford. Less parqdoxical than 
the Republic and vastly less penetrating than Plato’s work 
on the theory of knowledge, it has probably had more influence 
than any of these on the thought of Christian Europe, and 
although tte Timaeus has received considerable attention in 
recent years, a book like this is entirely justified. 
Mr. Cornford here adopts the method which he adopted 
with conspicuous success in Plato’s Theory of Knowledge. 
He presents us with a complete translation of the text and 
accompanies it with a running commentary which both 
explains what Plato means and relates it to what is said in 
other Platonic dialogues. The Timaeus must be the despair 
of any translator. It is written in an oracular, hieratic and 
atificial style, very different from the easy conversational 
manner of Plato’s early work. It is full of mathematics and 
abstractions, whose precise meaning is hard to seize. It lacks 
the human and humorous elements which brighten even the 
Republic. Mr. Cornford has, very rightly, aimed first at getting 
the sense right and has in consequence missed some of the 
sombre power of his original. But his version is not merely 
exact; it is eminently readable, and it often touches real 
eloquence. The commentary is a far more serious affair. 
Concise and clear, it shirks no difficulty and is never irrelevant. 
One is torn between amazement at Mr. Cornford’s easy mastery 
of a vast literature and admiration for the self-effacing way in 
which he keeps his knowledge in strict control. He is equally 
at home in Greek mathematics, Greek astronomy, and Greek 
theology; he discourses with equal charm on music and 
disease. He admits his debt to the great learning contained in 
A. E. Taylor’s edition of the Timacus, but his work surpasses 
that in clarity, relevarce and originality. He does not regard 
the Timaeus as a repository of truth which must be justified 


at every turn. He sees it in its historical setting and explains 
its doctrines in the light of their time and their author’s opinions. 
Treatment of this kind is far rarer among Platonists than it 
ought to be, and all who are interested in an important, if 
repellent, chapter of human error should read this book, 
C. M. Bowra. 


A COMMUNIST HEROINE 


Diary of a Soviet Marriage. By Pantaleimon Romanov. 
lated by John Furnivall and Raymond Parmenter. 
Nott. 2s. 6d.) 


TuIs diary, or to be more exact, this series of letters, is the 
original of the film Bed and Sofa. I did not see the film, 
but judging from accounts of it, I feel that it presented 
another picture of the three characters of the story than 
does this tense little book. There is in this no consideration 
of the kind of lives which the characters lead; there is but 
the slightest emphasis on their material circumstances (on 
the whole we imagine them tolerably comfortable). The focus 
is maintained steadily on the heroine’s love affair leading to a 
divorce, rejection of her lover, and her new feeling of her 
own strength and responsibility. In the introduction Janko 
Lavrin explains that the story is a psychological study and a 


Trans- 
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. pamphlet in one, dealing with the problem of the erotic 


freedom of the new Soviet society ; demonstrating how this, 
instead of degenerating into “ frivolity and licence,” leads to 
discovery of self and inspiration. 

Such is a possible interpretation of this book, but it is 
not the one most easily suggested to the reader. Quite uncom- 
mented on, almost unconsciously, it seems, the heroine dis- 
plays a selfish egotism.to a degree which would be almost 
incredible in a capitalist ‘“‘ bourgeois” society, and pre- 
sumably still more incredible in a Communist society. She 
is insensitively prepared to sacrifice anyone or anything to 
the realisation of herself, and she spends much of her time 
applauding her own courage in so heaping fuel on the blaze 
of her personality. We are given no sign that the author 
does not also applaud. One feels that there must be an 
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H. E. Bates— 
“Tor me, at any rate, there has been no 
better novel this year.” 


E. M. Forster— 
“J thought it a charming, unusve 


amusing piece of work,” 


1. amd 


Phyllis Bentley— 
“A charming book, the reading of which 
gave me a good deal of pleasure.” 


_’ 
Graham Greene— 
“Humorous and oddly poignant . . . one 
of those rare books one can recommend 
unreservedly to every class of reader.” 
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explanation. I hazard one.- -In- the course -of the . revolu- 
tionary and transitional ordeal the Russians have gradually 
developed romantic sensibilities for what has been either 
unobtainable or withheld. Such. is natural and obviously to 
be expected, but our different life makes it difficult for us 
always to follow the directions of the impulse. “To take one 
striking example, the new Underground in Moscow really 
fills the inhabitants with a feeling of thrilling spiritual 
optimism, impossible to us to whom an Underground is 
only by a jogging of the senses a miracle, and only by a 
stretch of the imagination a luxury. Similarly, the revived 
classical ballet in Leningrad draws a proletarian audience 
whose enthusiasm is marvellous to see. And so, with the 
now increasing freedom of ordinary life in Russia, individualism, 
at such a loss in the first terrible stages of the experiment, is 
allowed the breath of life, and, given the intense individualism 
inherent in so many Russians, it romantically seems worthy 
of enormous propitiations. The nameless heroine of the 
book declares at the end that she is filled with a new and 
stronger sense of her public duty, but she reaches that sense 
through suspiciously Byronic stages. On the other hand, I 
feel it is foolish to generalise without more intimate know- 
ledge of Romanov’s audience, 

Whatever we may think of Romanov’s ethic, his art com- 
mands unreserved admiration. In this book a very different 
side of it is presented from what is given us in Three Pairs 
of Silk Stockings. There is no scene like Kislyakov’s dinner 
party ; nor by a succession of deft touches are we made to 
remember the very air of Russia. -The author’s vast sense of 
humour, moreover, is here tightly held in check. In this 
compact book the central theme only receives attention. 
There is almost no story. The heroine falls in love, becomes 
estranged from her husband, divorces, and at the same time 
rejects her lover. That is all. Very little incident is involved, 
and yet our attention is held as few “spectacular” writers 
can hope to hold it, and with the aid of never the least 
exaggeration. The husband is never described, yet we feel 
his large, cumbrous presence. The lover is not loaded with 
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physical or spiritual attractions (after the 

every English novel), so that the reader should tall mre 
love with him and thus enter into the feelings of the hy “ " 
We are given to understand that he is quite an ordj _— 
and that the love affair concerns only himself and the hero; 
And yet, fully, we realise that what happens is ine 
With an avalanche of incidents to persuade us, and “ee 
the writer analyses every phase, we feel the whole tim, y 
these three lives are rushing to a climax. And as . 
characterisation the letters themselves are a ma 
We feel that they must have been written by a w 
reader who only knows Romanov by this small 
recognise the vastness of his range. 
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R.L. Stevenson. By Janet Adam Smith. (Duckworth, 2s,) 


STEVENSON at the moment is in the trough of his reputation 
and for that his friends have been mainly responsible, Fey 
during his lifetime judged him as sanely as Henry James, who 
carefully limited his talent when he wrote “he has given t 
the world the romance of boyhood, as others have produced 
that of the peerage and the police and the medical profession,” 
Miss Adam Smith, following that illustrious example, he 
written a short life of admirable common sense and discrimj. 
nation : I do not see how in the space at her disposal it could 
have been better done. And curiously enough Stevenson 
emerges in a form far more worthy of respect than he did 
from the adulations of his immediate friends. 


It was always a mistake to pretend that Stevenson was q 
moralist, chiefly on the basis of that trivial and embarrassing 
early volume, Virginibus Puerisque, the essays in which, as 
Miss Adam Smith remarks, have become “ the unhappy and 
inappropriate models ” for school children. The result, of 
course, might have been foreseen: the long pedantic rather 
scurrilous research which has gone on of late years to prove 
that Stevenson had various sexual experiences in Edinburgh 
before his marriage to Mrs. Osbourne. Miss Adam Smith 
sensibly dismisses the subject in a couple of pages and does 
not include in her admirable bibliography the biographer 
mainly responsible. 


The author of Virginibus Puerisque was not a hypocrite, for he 
never pretended to be an official moralist. If a morality does 
emerge from his novels—or rather from the omissions in 
his novels—it is founded on an emotional disgust. Life in 
Edinburgh was partly responsible, but he has his own deeper 
explanation of it: Cummy, with her “‘ fairy tale training that 
makes ignorance a virtue. That was how I was brought up, 
and no one will ever know except myself the bitter misery it 
cost me.” And in a letter to Bob Stevenson he wrote “as 
I go on in life, day by day, I become more of a bewildered 
child; I cannot get used to this world, to procreation, to 
heredity, to sight, to hearing; the commonest things are a 
burthen. The prim obliterated polite face of life, and the 
broad, bawdy, and orgiastic—or maenadic—foundations, form 
a spectacle to which no habit reconciles me.” He was his 
own most perceptive critic, he understood far better than 
Colvin why he could never write a love story. ‘“‘ With al 
my romance, I am a realist and a prosaist, and a most fanatical 
lover of plain physical sensation plainly and expressly ren- 
dered ; hence my perils. To do love in the same spirit as I 
did (for instance) D. Balfour’s fatigue in the heather; My dear 
Sir, there were grossness—readymade ! ” 


It is impossible to praise too highly Miss Adam Smith’s subtle 
and illuminating choice of quotations from the huge mass of the 
published letters. It is to be hoped that she will follow this 
biography with a critical estimate. A lot of dead flesh— 
including the dreadful B.B.C. smoothness of his early style— 
has still to be cut away if we are to appreciate at his proper 
worth the author of The Body-snatchers, Treasure Island, 
Kidnapped, Catriona, The Ebb-Tide and Weir of Hermiston. 
I do not think it likely that the Stevenson canon can be 
extended usefully far beyond these works. He was not 3 
great writer, but we have not his equivalent today. We have 
only to compare him with the contemporary popular novelists, 
with Mr. Walpole, Mr. Priestley, Mr. Brett Young, to see his 
immeasurable superiority in the technicalities of his craft. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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| : DARWIN’S THEORY 
Seales hiss APPLIED TO MANKIND 
cen Alfred Machin 
dited by 716 net 
Be rt rand & Patricia “It is new, it is essentially true, it deals with a great 
subject—the origin of human nature; it seeks to 
Russell explain why men behave as they do. .. . It is written 
Two volumes with twenty illustrations. 21s. net each. by a man who has a warm and enquiring heart and 


“As a by-lane of mid-nineteenth century political 
history, these volumes are of peculiar interest. As 
a story of the thwarting by fate of an ideal asso- 
ciation of two noble lives, few records of real life 
can equal it.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


THE YEARS 
by 
Virginia Woolf 


“A long and beautiful novel . . . the finale is a 
brilliant fantasia of all Time’s problems, age and 
youth, change and permanence, truth and illusion.”* 
—Times Literary Supplement. 
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writes with a deft pen. | wish every success to this 
book.” —SIR ARTHUR KEITH, F.R.S. 


THE 


RECIPROCITY TREATY 
OF 1854 


ITS HISTORY, ITS RELATION TO BRITISH COLONIAL AND 
FOREIGN POLICY AND TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF CANADIAN 
FISCAL AUTONOMY 


Donald C. Masters 


_ 10/6 net 
The Treaty receives full and detailed treatment in its 
political, economic and commercial aspects. A 
valuable study of British colonial policy and of 
Canadian-American relations. ) 
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(Author of The Tree of Life, A Garden of 
Pomegranates, and The Art of True Healing). 


Price A complete exposition of the 


meaning of Magic, containing 

$7 50 rituals of Initiation and many 

7 types of ceremonial. Here is 
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spiritual Psychology of which 

Many _ charts we in the West are in urgent 
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WHO'D BE A 
DOCTOR ? 


ANTHONY WEYMOUTH 
8s. 6d. net 


The author of this brisk, informa- 
tive and highly entertaining narra- 
tive is already well known as a 
writer of crime-stories. 








“Dietetic fads, medical etiquette, 
the reason why people make 
‘spoonerisms” are among the 
subjects dealt with in this auto- 
biography of a doctor. . . . The 
author’s pen-name hides the identity 
of a London Specialist.” 

—Morning Post. 
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FICTION 
By LOUIS MacNEICE 


A Trojan Ending By Laura Riding. (Constable. ‘8s.-6d.) 
Spanish Fire. By Hermann Kesten. (Hutchinson. 8s. 6d.) 
Golden Peacock. “By Gertrude “Atherton. (Thornton ‘Butters 
worth. -7s. 6d.) : 
Maiden Castle. By John Cowper Powys: (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
A Bridge to Divide Them. “By- Garoagty Rees. ° eel and 
Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
The Paradoxes of Mr. Pond. ByG.K. Ghesteston. Cong 
7s. 6d.) 
It has always seémed to. me most surprising that people should 
write or read historical novels. History is exciting because. 
it is fact. For those. who ‘do not like such an utter complexity 
of facts there is the’ more simplified and readable type of history- 
book written by people like Lytton Strachey and M. Maurois. 
While history gives us the truth about things we did not know, 
fiction should give us the. truth about things we.do: know. 
The historical novel seems to me a rusty hybrid of these two 
different: kinds of truth. -Yet the “historical novel remains 
popular, as do books of popular science. And here we have 
three new historical novels all of which no doubt will ‘be 
eagerly received.” ‘ ; 
The reader-in-the-train will probably prefer Mrs. Ariierton? S3, 
but the best reception ought certairily to be given to Miss 
Riding’s. Mrs. Atherton gives us an exciting story of Augustan’ 
Rome—the mixture as before—but her book is not nearly, 
circumstantial ~ or’ knowledgeable enough to be good even. 
of its kind (it is not nearly as good as Mr. Jack Lindsay’s novel 
about Cleopatra, which itself was a failure).~ Mrs. Atherton’s 
heroine is a niece Of the poet Horace (quaintly called Uncle 
Horace or Quintus. Horace Flaccus) who is a girl.of spirit and 
mixes with all -the. great—Maecenias,-Augustus, Livia, Julia. 
The characters are unconvincing, even though the story is 


convention which should have made’ the .author’s task much 
easier. There have been too many novels about ’ Ancient’ 
Rome. If people must go on writing them, they should hang: 
the whole story on.some new andstartling situation. -I would 
suggest a story in the first person by-a Petronian were-wolf—. 
an opportunity for a macabre elegance which is not afforded 
by contemporary life. ‘There is ho point in going two thousand 
years back if you want to write a chit-chat love-story, 


Spanish Fire is a much more serious piece of work and: 
has much more history in it. I ‘do not know how accufate 


the history is, but it is given intensity.by the author’s feelings,'*' 


which obviously relate the actions of Ferdinand and Isabella 
to the horrible paradoxes of modern ‘dictatorship. Witness 
the bitter comment on the death of King Henry the Fourth’ 
of Castile : 

* He did not make his vena ‘gteates, r unde his ‘tale there 
was much discord, and the good people were grumbling, happy and 
free, and could openly criticise. their king and. mock him. The 
rulers who succeeded him aggrandised their kingdom, and had 
still more subjects to oppress, fight, ennoble and slaughter, outrage 
and afterwards honour. The good people were no longer free and 
no longer happy. They were only proud and rewarded. The 
king was no longer one man among them all, he sat high above on 
the throne, and beneath him were swarming shadows.” 


The reign of Ferdinand and Isabella certainly gives ample 
material for the bitter moralist, including, as it does, the 
expulsion of the Jews, the ruinous conquest of Granada, the 
institution of the Spanish Inquisition and the Juvenalesque 
bathos shown in the Court’s treatment of Columbus. Herr 
Kesten as a novelist resembles Lion Feuchtwanger ; he likes 
to churn a mess of violent detail, rising (or sinking) at moments 
to such German hyperbole as the following : 

* But the King and the Queen and the Inquisitors have already 
eaten of the corpses, the fat is already dripping from their greasy 
mouths, the noble Ferdinand still chews comfortably, handing the 
fat marrowbones to his devout and sweet wife Isabella, who cracks 
with gleaming teeth the little bones of the widows and orphans of 
heretics ; and the fat marrow runs down the soft chin to the soft 
bosom of the good mother of the land.” 


Most Spanish histories are so unreadable that I must admit 
that there is an excuse for this book’s existence, especially as 
the story ends so appositely with the establishment of the 
Habsburgs in Spain. Was it for this, asks Herr Kesten, that 
the country had had to endure “the prizing of purity of 
blood . . . the deification of the nation and the rampancy of 
blind nationalism ”’ ? 


‘ eliminated from the*action and their place is taken b 


Miss Laura Riding’s novel. is entirely different fro 
usual historical novel and vastly more interesting, The. 
historical. novel is a chunk of history, unphilosophie a 
Aristotle would have said, un-Aristotelian in that it has a : 
“a ‘beginning nor an end, but is all middle, When 
Trojan War is what the Jungians would call an arche the 
myth ; Miss Riding. does ‘not make a fairy-story of it on 
‘ philosophic . and serious drama. The Homeric Bods ar i 
motifs, simplifying and supporting the action for the or 
.century mind in the same way as the gods simplify aa 
support it for the child-mind.<: The “Trojans are set ove 
against the Greeks—wisdom as against intelligence, an adi 

and almost suicidal acceptance of destiny as against the Greek 

fuss of scepticism and experiment: (compare the often-quoted 

remark of the Egyptian in Herodotus—“ You Greeks ate 
‘always children ”’) : 

“ Passivism ” (says Miss Riding) “ w 
philosophy that- ay taken. Ring ctl a clay . rin 
not disbelieve in. the, ine background of human life because 
pride of soul prevented: them from believing in destruction ; but 


- they were nev ertheless, in their pride, ready: for destruction,” 


Our sympathy is therefore demanded for the Trojans, Th 


‘ only two Greeks who are made sympathetic are Diomedes and 


Achilles, Achilles’ withdrawal from the fighting being attributed 


_ not, as in the Iliad, to selfish pique, but to a philosophic disguy 


with the whole Greek cause and it exponents. Miss Riding is 
very ingenious in whitewashing the death of Hector. Itis greatly 


. to Miss Riding’s credit that her philosophy does not turn the 


book ‘into a mere allegory. Her characterisation is excellent— 


especially in Helen, Cressida, Troilus, Priam and Paris; With 
told in the first person by the. sixteen-year-old heroine—a ‘ 


the Greek leaders: other than Diomedes end Achilles her 


‘ laudably savage attitude towards acquisitive militarism tends 
to lead her into caricature. Her other fault is also a good one, 
‘In her endeavour to be circumstantial and give body to the 
book ‘she continually digresses on any chance opportunity 


vase or a name—into thickets of myth or geography. Most 
readers will skip many of these without harm to themselves or 
the book. A comparison of her characters with Homer's is a 
fascinating study of identity in difference ; e.g. her Paris is an 
amplified and explicit portrait of what is implied in the Iliad, 
whereas her Hector and Achilles are more essentially transmuted 
by the touch of modern psychology. Lastly, Miss Riding has 
that very rare thing nowadays, a living prose rhythm. | 
recommend this book’ enthusiastically. 

Mr. J. C. Powys in his new novel gives us exactly what we 
expect from him. It is‘all very queer and very Cymric, impress. 
ing by its morose insistence on some vague and barbarous 
underlying reality which moves like an underswell beneath the 
Dorset landscape ‘and in the souls of his carefully picked 
characters, a gang of Powysian eccentrics. The psycho-analyst 
would have a lot to say about this book—its preoccupation with 
sterile love and cerebral desire, its evidence of a paternal fixation, 
When the hero discovers his father he finds a man who thinks 
he is the incarnation of some pre-Christian anarchic deity which 
“* moves from the impossible to the impossible. . . . And when 
it breaks through ... the superstition of science will be 
exploded forever.” 

A Bridge to Divide Them is a very careful presentation of a 
Lawrentian hero, a collier, in Lawrentian juxtaposition with a 
rich girl. With both the characters and the descriptions of 
scenes I have the uncomfortable feeling that I have heard all 
this before. The accumulation of short sentences is too pat, 
the similies are conscientious rather than spontaneous. I feel 
that Mr. Rees is forcing it when he tells us that the mouths 
of th: factory chimneys “‘ held a red glow like a rose ina 
vase ” or that the bowler hats held in the hands of mourners 
were ‘‘like round black fruits.’ Mr. Rees will probably 
write some fine novels, but he must avoid the clichés not only 
of phrasing but of vision. 

The short stories in G. K. Chesterton’s last book are on the 
familiar pattern but lack the old vitality. They are made t0 
hirge on the paradoxes of Mr. Pond, a typical Chestertonian 
hero. Chesterton’s ingenuity is beginning to creak, but I 
found this book more enjoyable than any of the above except 
A Trojan Ending. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


GROWING PAINS 
By Basil Harvey 

It was courageous of Mr. Harvey to 
write his autobiography. . He could so 
easily have described the circumstances 
of his twenty-seven years of life in a 
novel, which might have been taken as 
a satirical portrait of the most purpose- 
less young man imaginable. Direct 
narrative was, in the circumstances, 
much more dangerous. For though 
Mr. Harvey pontificates about every- 
thing, in almost nothing has he himself 
been a success. He was brought up in 
an atmosphere of riches and comfort, 
only to find, at the age of eighteen, this 
atmosphere and its amenities sum- 
marily dissipated by the separation of 
his father and his wealthy step-mother. 
Since that change in his fortunes he has 
been a stockbroker, an’.actor, a shop- 
walker, cashier at a night-club, a private 
secretary, as well as working on the 
fringes of other miscellaneous trades. 
His life, though varied, does not seem 
to the disinterested reader sufficiently 
significant to have been worth chronicling. 
This account of it (Hamish Hamilton, 
ros. 6d.) is written in a mood of mingled 
irony and self-pity, both of them 
immature. It contains, to give it its 
due, some competent pieces of writing, 
but most readers will agree that its only 
real value can be to Mr. Harvey himself, 
who. appears to believe that its publica- 
tion ‘will have a beneficial effect on his 
character. 


ROMAN SATIRE 
By Professor J. Wight Duff 


These eight lectures, on the origins 
and development of Roman. satire, 
display all the grace of exposition and 
the weight of learning which has 
made Professor Wight Duff’s histories, of 
Latin literature in the Golden and 
the Silver ages, at once so readable 
and so authoritative. He is a brilliant 
populariser. He analyses in this book 
(Cambridge University Press, 1os. 6d.) 
the origins of Roman satire and examines 
the various implications and usages 
of the word, illustrating his contentions 
from English literature. He pays tribute 
to the influence of Greek writings 
on the Roman satirists especially in the 
earlier days of Roman satire. Each of 
the principal figures is considered at 
length. Lucilius in particular is treated 
in a very illuminating manner, and 
Professor Wight Duff duly relates 


him to Horace. In a chapter on Martial 
the satiric value of the epigram is assessed, 
and the various other satiric forms are 
each discussed with particular reference 
to the writers who best wielded them. 
This is a lucid, interesting and useful 
book which is a definite contribution 
to “general” literature on Roman 
satire. 


ELIZABETHAN TALES 
Edited by E. J. O’Brien 


The manner of the stories brought 
together in this anthology’ (Allen. and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.) charms even when the 
matter fails. | Prolix, immature, they 
nevertheless provide a racy picture of 
Elizabethan life which is unparalleled 
even in the contemporary drama, and 
which compares favourably with the 
tales told by ‘‘ gents of mode and 
language’ of today. The writers 
represented include, indeed, Sidney, 
Greene and Nashe, but some of the best- 
told tales are by little-known authors— 
this was an age almost inexhaustible 
in its raconteurs. The anthology was 
much needed. Mr. O’Brien’s modernised 
text has entasculated the original narra- 
tive style of much of its untranslatable 
vigour, but the tales still remain 
eminently readable; and he has not 
translated them away into another 
genre, as Dryden did with his rendering 
of Chaucer. A long preface, heavy 
with facts, provides an historical back- 
ground. 


STREAMLINE YOUR MIND 
By James H. Mursell, Ph.D. 


How to become a Babbitt, how to 
make grade on Main Street, are the 
lessons of this friendly little manual of 
Pelmanism (Watts, §s.). It is an anatomy 
of ‘‘ pep,” a vade mecum for those who 
would make themselves tough-minded, 
** regular fellers.”” Those whose highest 
ideal it is to shine at a bridge-party or a 
Rotary Club, to have by heart the ten 
best poems in the English language and 
to know the Hundred Most Useful 
Spanish Phrases, to be able to sell the 
unsaleable ten per cent. better than 
anyone else in their home-town, should 
consult this simple guide. They will 
not be discouraged. The principles 
which it enunciates are few and appar- 
ently certain to turn you into a success. 
We have here a magnificent practical 
application of the system of Coué-ism. 
Only desire to succeed hard enough, this 
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treatise declares, and you 

The author parades st ie ‘aon A 
every sphere of life. He quotes (in this 
order) Jascha Heifetz, Edgar Wallace 
Bobby Jones, Einstein and Lloyd Geory’ 
to defend his thesis. But he is, peta” 
a trifle optimistic. " 


THE APRIL PERIODICALs | 


Sir Archibald Sinclair i 
** Rearmament ” Mapeccicnesal Py 
Contemporary. It is for us, he says (an 
evil and dangerous but inescapable 
necessity,” primarily ‘to buttress the 
rule of law against force.” But gi 
Archibald would have the Government 
take control of the munitions industry ty 
prevent undue profit making, and h, 
doubts whether Sir Thomas Inskip jg 
actually co-ordinating defence, Dr 
James Truslow Adams thinks that we 
misunderstand “‘ The American Congti. 
tutional Crisis” ; he suggests that Mr 
Roosevelt is trying to change the form of 
Government by an Act of Congress when 
he might ask the prople to vote on an 
amendment to the Constitution. Dy. 
F. S. Marvin, under the head of 
“Common Sense in Central Europe,” 
finds comfort in a recent article by Dr, 
Benes on the situation. Dr. William 
Miller writes on “The Centenary of 
Athens University,” and regrets that 
British scholars have hitherto shown little 
interest in its work. ‘“‘ Spectator’s” 
account of *‘ National Socialism and the 
German Universities ” is painful reading, 

In the National Mr. Justice Ostler of 
New Zealand criticises our “ Colonial 
Rule in Africa” ; the courts, he thinks, 
are too pedantic and the indirect rule of 
the chiefs is harsher than that of our 
officials would be. ‘‘ Taffrail ”’ describes 
what he regards as “ The Ills of the 
Merchant Navy.” The supply of seamen 
is diminishing and the conditions of 
employment are far from satisfactory. 
Mr. V. W. Germains, in a thoughtful 
article on ‘* The General Staff and the 
Army,” doubts whether aircraft alone will 
decide the next war; the defence, he 
thinks, will be stronger than the attack. 

In the Cornhill Mr. E. Thornton Cook 
recalls in an amusing article some of the 
details of bygone Coronations, including 
the elaborate banquet prepared for 
Charles the Second. Mr. Derek Hudson 
finds an unfamiliar subject in “‘ William 
IV: The Forgotton King,” a man of 
simple tastes and no little humour; at 
his coronation he ‘‘ caused a little more 
trouble when he refused to be kissed by 
the bishops.” 

Blackwood’s, among its readable arti- 
cles on travel and sport, has a lively 
account of “A Day” inthe life of an 
Air Force officer stationed in Northern 
Iraq. ‘‘ Calafate” describes “ The 
Vanished Ona of Tierra del Fuego,” a 
very wild tribe of aborigines who used 
bows and arrows and are now extinct. 
Mr. H. Carew recalls in scrupulous detail 
a tea-party in a Japanese country house, 
where the polite ritual familiar to readers 
of The Tale of Genji is still observed. 

In Chambers’s fournal Professor Ernest 
Gardner writes on “ Salonika and the 
Great Fire” of 1917, which destroyed 
most of the city and was only checked by 
the efforts of the British sailors and 
soldiers then on service in Macedonia. 
Mr. C. F. Meade has a curious article 
on ‘“ The Great Meteorite Catastrophe 
in Siberia ’ on June 30th, 1908. Twenty 
years later explorers found that the falling 
meteorite had laid waste a thousand 
square miles of forest, but no trace of 
iron was discovered. 
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Interest in Religion, especially as regards its 
social. implication, is increasing, and our 
RELIGIOUS BOOK DEPARTMENT 
occupies an important place in our work as 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand. 
A list of books on “The Church and Social 
Problems ” (No. At41) is now ready, and in 


our BOOK ADVISER No. 11, of new books, 
religion is well represented. 


f Are you on our Mailing List? 
W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE - - ENGLAND. 
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When sadness Is 
too deep for words 


There are occasions in our lives that sometimes 
become too poignant for words. Here, the dejected 
figure by the bedside, inarticulate, sad—sadness in 
every line of the fustian-clad visitor. Hope may, 
indeed, be there, but it seems a faintly-glowing ember. 

Embers such as these it is our constant aim to fan 
into a vigorous flame. We, of The Royal Cancer 
Hospital (Free), are searching ceaselessly for the 
cause and the cure of cancer; alleviating the pains of 
those stricken with the fell disease and granting a new 
lease of life to patients who have come to us while there 
was yet time. 

Our hopes that cancer will be conquered are 
strengthened by results obtained in the Royal Cancer 
Hospital Research Institute where investigation goes 
steadily forward. 

One day—and may it be soon!—ours will be the 
supreme joy of victory over the silent scourge that 
wrests sixty thousand useful souls from our midst year 
after year. 

Please send a gift to the Treasurer: 


The Koyal 


Fancer 
Hospital 


(FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - LONDON, S.W.3 
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WISE INVESTMENT 


At the moment rubber seems to be well set for the kind of 
steady rise which brings most good to producers and investors. 
The 1s. per pound mark has been safely crossed without any 
outburst of speculation in Mincing Lane, and, appropriately 
enough, Throgmorton Street has confined its enthusiasm in 
the share market to raising quotations by modest threepences 
and sixpences all round. The result is that there is at last 
an opportunity to look around before taking one’s seat without 
running any great risk of being left behind. Both rubber 
and rubber shares may, I think, be trusted to find higher 
levels this year, but I shall be surprised if the rise is spectacu- 
larly steep. There should be ample opportunities, therefore, 
to pick up shares at reasonable prices, and my advice to 
readers is to fix thei buying limits close to the prices quoted 
in these notes. 

North Malay Rubber 2s. shares seem as promising a pur- 
chase as any at 3s. 9d. on the basis of the report just issued 
for 1936. The net profit has risen from £13,044 to £24,041 
and the dividend has been increased from 4 to 7} per cent. 
For 1937 standard production has been assessed at the greatly 
increased figure of 3,186,437 Ibs., and the estimated crop is 
2,612,878 lbs. at a lower f.0.b. cost of 34d. per lb. Good 
forward sales have been made for 1937 and 1938, and with 
rubber averaging only 1od. per lb. I estimate that earnings 
on the capital will be over 20 per cent. To replenish its cash 
resources this company is now offering shareholders one new 
2s. share for every ten held at 2s. 6d. each. 


x x x * 


ELECTRICITY PREFERENCE YIELDS 


The Preference shares of electric supply companies have 
fallen more than most in the recent decline of fixed-interest 
securities. Their close affinity with gilt-edged stocks—the 
yields offered were scarcely higher than on long-dated Govern- 
ment issues—made them unusually vulnerable, and subse- 
quently the McGowan Report has added to the uncertainty. 
There has been a good deal of selling, and in a market bare 
of buyers the price adjustments have been correspondingly 


severe. The first four shares in the group below are repre- 
sentative of the home electric supply preference market : 
No. of times Current Yield 
dividend price. % 
covered. s. Le Sia 
Clyde Valley Electric 6% £1 
Cumulative Preference .. 24 29 6 A243 
Edmundsons Electric 6% £1 
Cumulative Preference .. 64 28 0 459 
Midland Counties Electric 
6% £1 Cum. Preference. . 34 28 Oo a 3 49 
Scottish Power 6% £1 Cumu- 
lative Preference .. ata 33 28.3 449 
Perak River Hydro-Electric 
5% £1 Cum. Preference.. 33 21 412 0 


The returns now available range between 4 and 4} per cent., 
which are not unreasonably low in view of the impregnable 
security behind the dividends. For investors seeking income 
just a little higher than that available on Government securities, 
I think these shares are good value for money, although I must 
add that prices must be expected to move in line with those of 
gilt-edged stocks. The Perak River Hydro-Electric Preferences, 
which have been segregated from the home group, are worth 
including in any but the most conservative investor’s portfolio 
as a yield-sweetener. The company, under first-class British 
administration, supplies’ power, chiefly to  tin-producing 
undertakings, in the Federated Malay States. Its finances 
are sound and its revenues steadily expanding. 


x * * * 
A CANADIAN PAPER SHARE 


Still within the paper trade, but outside the newsprint 
section whose possibilities I have explored fairly fully in 
recent notes, the common shares of Howard Smith Paper Mills 
appear to me a worthy addition to our list of promising 
Canadian securities. This company has a well-established 
domestic and export business for its manufactures of book 
and speciality papers, and has already achieved a measure of 
recovery. Last year its operating profit rose from 1,889,847 
to 2,188,030 dollars, and the net profit, after charging bond 
interest and depreciation, from 451,000 to 667,087 dollars. 





That was equivalent, allowing for Preferred dividend 
earnings of just over one dollar per share on the 27 Ba 
common shares. 4,648 

This year net profits should be increased for two Teaso 
The refunding of the bonded debt on a lower interest ‘om 
will save 240,000 dollars, or 85 cents per common share, and 
there is every likelihood, in the light of current tendencies ; 
the trade, that the company’s sales will show a further an 
stantial gain. Conservatively, I should estimate that ; 
in 1937 will reach over 3 dollars on the common shares, Now 
quoted around 29 dollars, Howard Smith Paper common 
have scope for considerable improvement. 


* * x * 
ENGINEERING WITHOUT ARMAMENTS 


It is refreshing in these days to come upon an engineering 
concern which can produce excellent results without the 
benefit of rearmament contracts. From the investment stand. 
point, this spares a prospective buyer of the shares the 
somewhat disquieting feeling inevitably associated with most 
engineering shares today that while all may be we'l this year 
and next, things may be very different a little later on. Lagt 
year Ransomes and Rapier, the Ipswich engineers and iron. 
founders, more than doubled their profits. The volume of 
work in hand increased steadily throughout the year, although 
the works were not engaged in making armaments, The 
general reserve was raised to £100,000 by allocating £12,000 
out of profits, and the Ordinary dividend was 8} per cent, 
tax-free, against 2} per cent. tax-free for 1935. 

I am impressed by the prospects of this company. Orders 
in hand are almost double those of a year ago and work on 
the sluices and operating machines for the Mohammed Ali 
Barrage, the order for which has just been obtained, is to 
begin in the autumn and will extend until 1940. With its 
plant operating to full capacity the company can scarcely fail 
to improve still further on the excellent results achieved in 
1936. Last year the 8} per cent. tax-free dividend was 
covered by available net earnings of 16 per cent., so that at 
21s. the 10s. shares yield over 5 per cent. gross on dividends 
and nearly 8 per cent. on earnings. To finance extensions an 
issue of new shares is to be made shortly on bonus terms, 


* * * x 


Venturers’ Corner 


When I discussed the Armstrong Whitworth situation a 
fortnight ago I did not mention the implications for locomotive 
builders of the disposal of the company’s Scotswood works, 
According to conservative people in the locomotive trade, the 
transfer of Armstrong Whitworth’s huge capacity to armament 
production should effect a striking change in the outlook. 
Revival in the fortunes of the railway companies, both at 
home and abroad, is already reflected in a growth of orders, 
and the low level of prices, which has been the bugbear of the 
trade in recent years, should be materially raised with one of 
the principal sources of supply out of the market. 

In these conditions, I regard the 53 per cent. cumulative 
£1 Preference shares of Beyer, Peacock as a worth-while 
speculation at 17s. Like most other locomotive builders, 
Beyer, Peacock and Co. has passed through lean times. Heavy 
overhead charges, incurred when business was at a low ebb, 
have involved losses, with the result that at the end of 1935 
the company had an accumulated debit balance of £71,000 
and owed £91,000 to its bank. The Preference dividend is 
in arrears since June 30th, 1931, equivalent to about 5s. net per 
share. Before dividends can be resumed the bezlance-sheet 
will have to be cleared up and the liquid position improved, 
but behind the £300,000 of Preference capital is a further 
£300,000 in Ordinary shares. Whenever the reconstruction 
proposals come along, I imagine that the major sacrifice will 
be called for from Ordinary shareholders. The Preference 
shares look worth holding for something over their par value. 

CUSTOS, 


[Readers’ enquiries, or requests for advice regarding particular 
shares, will be answered periodically as space permits. Cor- 
respondents who do not desire their names to appear should 
append initials or a pseudonym to their questions.] 
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ARAN DORA STAR 


The World's most delightful cruising liner. 


SUNSHINE CRUISES 


Malta, Athens, Gallipoli, Dardanelles, 
Rhodes, Constantinople, Cyprus, Cairo, 
Phillipeville and Portugal. 

27 DAYS from 52 GNS. 


SPECIAL 7-day WHITSUN HOLIDAY 
Coronation Cruise by ARANDORA 
STAR, including ROYAL NAVAL REVIEW 
at SPITHEAD. 

7 DAYS from 20 GNS. 





Madeira, Las Palmas, Teneriffe, 
Casablanca. 
13 DAYS from 24 GNS. 








Corfu, Split, Venice, Dalmatian Coast, 
Yugo-Slavia, Lisbon. 

20 DAYS from 
35 GNS. 
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3 Lower Regent Street, 
s.W.1. Whitehall 2266. 
Liverpool, Birmingham, 
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ORDEALS 


you can help 
them face 


Over 64,000 lives have been saved 
from shipwrecks round our shores 
in the fast 112 years. 

Your help in this heroic work is 
needed. 

It costs little more than one penny 
a year from each one of our 
population. Anything you can afford 
to send will help these brave men in 
their perilous task. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWEY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHW ALTE, O.B.E., 
Hon. Treasurer. Secretary, 
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BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
’ Regular Sailings from Southampwn and London 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 
‘AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 





SOUTHAMPTON = LIVERPOOL ~ BIRMINGHAM ~- MANCHESTER - CARDIFF - GLASGOW 





































It’s always in the picture, 
little man! 







News is no respecter of an 
eight-hour day, and any time 
is bedtime for a news-film unit. 
A grand life, but tough on the 
tobacco. That’s why I changed 
to FOUR SQUARE. Made 
from the purest leaf, naturally 
matured, and free from artificial 
flavouring, it stands up to all 
day smoking from the first 


foot of film to the last. 


OUR SQUARE 


Tobaccos and Cigarettes 








Empire Mixture 

(Green Squares) 103d. ae i a ote Aiearict we 
Curlies (Purple Squares) 10}d. ss i Caicaaas 
Cut Cake (Yellow Squares) 11d. are Medium ore 
Ripe Brown 

(Brown Squares) 11d. FOUR ARE OUT N 
Original Mixture CIGARETTES, PACKETS: 10 ror 

Oe 
Matured — ie 7d. 20 ror 1/2d. FLAT TINS: 25 
(Red Squares) 1/34. For 1,6d. 

GEORG GE DOB IE & SON LTD. “(Manuf facturers of Qe vality Toba cos sines 1509), PAIS SLEY, OTLA> D 
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FINANCE 
THE RISE IN COMMODITIES 


Ir is difficult to realise that less than four years ago the world 
appeared to be suffering from a glut of commodities, including 
Wheat, and that such was the anxiety concerning the position 
that at the World Economic Conference in 1933 the one point 
on which there was general agreement was the necessity for 
a rise in prices. To that end all kinds of measures were 
considered. The United States had already abandoned 
gold and had set about the preliminaries for devaluation 
of the currency and expanding credit, while the Empire 
rations resolved upon a general policy of very easy money 
with the object of making commodities rise. In the United 
States even more drastic means were adopted, including the 
restriction of production and even the destruction of certain 
forms of foodstuffs. 
CAUSES OF DEPRESSION. 

At that time very little attention was given to causes 
responsible for the depréssion, such as the excessive speculation 
in Wall Street which had hastened the crash with its direful 
effect upon purchasing power and consumption. Nor 
vas much heed given to such further facts as the previous 
abnormally high prices having automatically reduced pur- 
chasing ability, while the effect of the fall in commodity 
prices had been increased tenfold by the fact that owing to 
labour demands the prices of manufactured goods had not 
fallen proportionately to commodities. The general 
tendency, in fact, was to look to expanded credit and cheap 
money as a panacea which would bring about a cure for the 
major economic ills from which the world was suffering. 


REMEDIES AND RESULTS. 
As might have been foreseen, and indeed was foreseen by 


many, a “‘ cure ” has been effected, but at great cost. Whether : 


the “cure” will ultimately be found to be worse than the 
original disease remains to be seen, but undoubtedly . the 
situation and outlook call for a certain amount of anxiety. 
The favourable developments which have followed credit 
expansion and easy money can be fully recognised. In the 
countries chiefly concerned in the production of primary 
commodities, such as wheat and wool and metals, the benefits 
have been great and have improved both the National Finances 
of the countries in question (Australia in particular) and 
the general conditions of their nationals, while the improve- 
ment in the producing countries has also, no doubt, increased 
their power to purchase in other countries. In the United 
States and elsewhere industrial aciivity has been stimulated, 
and unemployment has to some extent been relieved. It 
could, indeed, scarcely have been otherwise, for the policy 
of credit expansion, accompanied by large Government 
expenditure, must inevitably have a stimulating effect for a 
time upon industry and employment. It is with regard to 
the final results that opinion differs as to whether the resort 
to extreme measures of an artificial character are found to 
have been justified. 


How Prices HAVE RISEN. 

Before attempting to consider whether on this occasion 
results up to the present justify the means which have been 
employed, it may be useful to note just how prices of leading 
commodities compare with the period of extreme depression 
in 1930-33. On this point a timely article appears in the 
current number of Zhe Economist, and from a table which 
accompanies the article I note that Wheat, which at the 
close of 1927 was quoted at 58s. per quarter, fell in 1930 
to 24s. 6d. per quarter and now stands at about $s. 6d. 
Rubber, which at the end of 1932 was about 23d. per Ib., 
is now well over the shilling; Tin, which at the close of 
1930 was about £116 per ton, is now over {£285 per ton, 
having been higher; while Copper, which at the end of 1932 
was between £28 and £29 per ton, has risen to over £68 
per ton, or nearly to the boom level of 1928-29. Finally, 
it may be noted that Lead has had even a more spectacular 
rise, the present price of about £30 per ton being much 
above the level of either 1928 or 1929. 

This great rise has been especially swift during the last six 
months, during which period The Economist shows that the 
prices of Rubber, Cocoa and Tin have risen by about 50 per 
cent., while those of Lead and Copper have nearly doubled, 





SSS 


and Spelter prices have increased by 150 per cent I 
with The Economist that “ such movements as these agree 
be satisfactorily explained in terms of ‘ natural adjustm : 
They have been greater even than the rises recorded par 
uncontrolled New York markets during the first six be - 
of the Great War.” It will be noted, too, that in the — 
many of the commodities I have cit2d present Prices Pes . 
far from the “ boom ” level of 1928-9, although at that - 
prices were regarded as abnormally high. In other work, 
the means adopted have brought about not merely a recoye : 
to what may be termed “ average” prices, but to a level 
characteristic of “ boom” conditions. It can, of course be 
admitted that during the past six months there have } 
special factors operating, such as the devaluation of the 
currencies of the gold bloc countries and the armament 
race amongst the nations, with Great Britain as a late but 
urgent entrant. : 
U.S. DEVELOPMENTS. 

Having noted some of the favourable developments’ 
recent years, what is to be said with regard to certain othe 
effects of the measures which have been adopted to bring atoy 
a rise in commodity prices ?. The revival may be said to haye 
been started by Washington, with its credit expansiog 
currency devaluation and huge Government expenditure 04 
relief and on relief works, though as regards the money paid 
out for doles to the unemployed it is only fair to remember 
that for some years our own Government had employed 
this method of relieving distress, whereas in America nothin; 
in that direction was done until the first year of President 
Roosevelt’s Administration. As a result of this policy 
speculation started almost immediately in commodity prices 
and brought about an early rise. It was recognised, however, 
that this same policy must inevitably add colossal sums to the 
National Debt and bring about a great increase in taxation, 
These expectations have since been fulfilled, while the enor- 
mous influx of gold into the United States during the past 
few years has increased the fear of credit expansion going on 
to actual inflation. Moreover, although the revival in indu:- 
trial activity in the States has caused some diminution in the 
numbers of unemployed, it is generally estimated that there 
are still about eight million workers in the United States 
without employment. Not only so, but, in spite of the methods 
employed by Washington to deal with the situation and to give 
greater privileges to the workers, the Labour situation on the 
other side of the Atlantic is believed to be still threatening, 


CONDITIONS AT HOME. 

In this country our revival of confidence and industry has 
proceeded on somewhat different lines from what has been 
experienced in the United States, for with the change of 
Ministry in 1931 the new National Government was pledged 
to certain economies in the National Expenditure, a course 
which restored confidence within the country and also the 
confidence of those countries which had become apprehensive 
of the effect of Socialistic finance upon Great Britain’s 
credit. Following, however, upon the World Economic 
Conference, already referred to, and the great success of the 
conversion of the 5 per cent. War Loan, credit expansion, 
cheap money and increased Government outlays for Social 
Services began to be the characteristic feature of the conduct 
of our own National Finances, and the result has been not 
dissimilar from that noticeable on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The numbers of unemployed have decreased 
moderately, spending ability within the country has increased, 
and revival in Home trade, which has been an outstancin} 
feature of the past two years, has still more recently been 
quickened by the outlays promised under the programme for 
National Defence. Meanwhile, we have the prospect of a 
great increase in our own National Debt and a further increase 
in the heavy burden of taxation, while, to all but the actual 
producers, the great rise in the wholesale prices of commodi- 
ties is beginning to occasion almost as much concern as did, 
a few years ago, the abnormally low level of prices for these 
same commodities. 

STATE CONTROL. 

Now I am not concerned at the moment with the question 
of whether the policy pursued, notably by the U.S. and 
British Governments, during recent years, is to be commended 
or not, for I do not consider the time has yet arrived whea 

(Continued on page 642.) 
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any MEETING 

|ATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


FURTHER RECORDS ESTABLISHED 





sSOC 








sik MALCOLM STEWART’S SPEECH 





eighth ordinary general meeting of the Associated Port- 
i ufacturers, Limited, was held on March 31st at 


Or Plate House, London, EC. 


.. P, Malcolm Stewart, Bt. (chairman and managing director), 
the profit on trading at £1,149,494 compared with 
- 694, an increase of £107,800, but in the previous year they 
wary 


through the trading account £62,500 for contingencies 
nego that the relative increase in the trading profits was £45,300, 
i er accounted for by an improved turnover. The total 
see for the year at £1,687,350 once more established a record 
rss company, and was £106,594 more than in the previous year. 
* sddition to the usual charges for debenture stock interest and 
motion and the same provision for general and barge depreciation, 
4 they had set aside a reserve for contingencies amounting to 
“4 $00, 88 against £62,500 debited to trading account in the previous 
1 They had also thought it wise to write down one of their 
reaments in a subsidiary company by £10,000. There remained 
ince of £929;617, which compared with £857,729 in the previous 
vw In addition to paying the dividend on the preference stock 
rey recommended a final dividend of 15 per cent. on the ordinary 
ing 224 per cent. for the year. There would remain 


se ote nied to the carry forward, which would then stand at 


196,665. 

















GRATIFYING RETURN FROM INVESTMENTS. 


if the trade and liquid investments were added together, they 
ve a total of £3,172,635. The income from that sum was last 
nat £536,468, equal to nearly 17 per cent., which was a gratifying 
1, It was, of course, considerably influenced by the increased 
vividend on their investment in the ordinary stock of the British 
tland Cement Manufacturers, but important contributions -had 
been made from their investments in overseas cement companies. 
Those overseas cement works had been extended or modernised 
n recent years or were in course of extension. The consequent 
increased production and that of their competitors had so far been 
sorbed by the higher demand, but there were signs of possible 
wer-production in some countries. That might apply particularly 
South Africa in the near future. 
A feature of the accounts which added strength to the balance- 
kheet was the allocation of £87,500 to their contingencies fund, 
binging the total of that reserve, together with that for taxation, up 
n{370,000. They had steadily built up that reserve without having 
check the provision of generous sums for depreciation reserve. 
he long-continued application of that policy had resulted in the 
imination of over-valuation and, although the figure at which their 
fixed assets stood in the books was today sound, the time was not yet 
ome for relaxing their efforts with regard to depreciation. 
Their production and deliveries of cement both constituted records. 
¢ net average selling price realised on the total deliveries was 
proximately the same as in the previous year. It was again 
adversely affected by the low prices ruling in many of the export 
Happily there was a prospect 
sobtaining improved export prices as the result of negotiations under- 
uken with the principal European exporters of Portland cement. 


INDUSTRIALISTS AND PEACE, 


It was remarkable that industrialists of many nations of widely 
fering circunstances and outlook could come to agreement over 
isues affecting their particular commercial interests, issues fraught 
hmany difficulties and much complexity, yet, on the all-important 
question of limitation of armaments and the procuring of an enduring 
ace, which were vital to every citizen of every country, no satis- 
hetory solution was forthcoming. Success was achieved for material 
mterests, but the translation of the ideal of peace into practice met 
mith relative failure, despite the horrors experienced in the last 
ra and the certainty of increased terrors in any war to come. For 
lg we did not rearm so as to help forward the cause of peace ; now 
ammament was regarded as strengthening the possibilities of its 
ainment. The cost was endured with complacency because we 
tte conscious we could no longer face the risks of unpreparedness. 
He was not challenging the policy, tut it was amazing to find that 
material objectives could be secured while the cause of peace was not 
iced with a sufficient effectiveness or unanimity to provide a sure 
foundation even for commerce, irrespective of the far greater and 
tutstanding need of the citizens of so many nations for that security 
d happiness which could only be found in freedom from the fear 
twar. Where was there to be found a better rallying ground for 
ace than the League of Nations ? 


TRADING PROFITS. 


The increased trading profits were due to the increased deliveries 
tich they had made during the past year and had been earned 
“spite the advance in manufacturing costs incurred by the advances 
nWages granted to their work-people during and towards the end of 
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account had been debited with the company’s proportion of the 
workmen’s contributory pension scheme which he had alluded to 
last year and which came into operation on Ist July last. That was 
cheerfully borne. 

At their last meeting he had informed them of their acquisition of 
further areas of chalk and clay lands as protection against the 
exhaustion of existing reserves. The considerable expansion in the 
production of cement at their various factories had caused them to 
resolve to maintain their large reserves of raw materials. 

He was glad to tell them that in the early part of the current year 
they had completed the purchase of a considerable acreage of excellent 
raw materials adjacent to one of their factories on the Medway 
which, in addition to adding to their reserves at that point, would 
result in the saving of substantial royalties hitherto paid to the 
freeholder. 

That transaction did not appear in the accounts before them but 
he mentioned it in order that they might be assured that they realised 
the importance of the maintenance of ample reserves of raw materials. 
Their productive capacity of cement was substantially increased 
last year and would be further increased during the current year. 
Owing to the strength of their financial resources those extensions 
and improvements at works were being effected without the necessity 
of increasing their issued capital. 

The quality of their product, greatly improved in recent years, 
continued to receive their unremitting attention, and in that connec- 
tion he would remind them that they had in their works control 
organisation a research department that had now been established 
for some 25 years, and was manned by a director of research and a 
staff of chemists and physicists who had been specially chosen for 
their high technical qualifications and knowledge of the various 
scientific problems which governed their industry. 

The research staff and its organisation and work were supervised 
by a committee, or council, made up from their works department 
technical experts. ‘There was no new departure in the industry, or 
its allied industries, in any part of the world that did not receive 
the attention and inquiry of their research department. 

The research department was well housed in one of their own 
properties situated in the centre of the industry, and, briefly, its 
work consisted of, among other details, the study of such problems 
as the composition and treatment of raw materials, the heat trans- 
mission in their kilns, and the design of kilns for maximum efficiency 
as regarded coal consumption and output. That work had led to 
valuable economies and improvements in the technique of manu- 
facture and further progress was being made. Another of their 
major operations which afforded scope for much research was that 
of the grinding of cement clinker. 

Considerable work had been done on the design and equipment of 
mills and the efficiency of grinding bodies. The composition and 
characteristics of cement in relation to the varied requirements of 
differing classes of work had also been closely investigated, and 
“* special purpose ’’ cements, such as “ low heat ’’ cemefits, were from 
time to time studied and developed to meet the special needs of users. 


SUCCESSFUL MARKETING ORGANISATION. 


Having referred to the good work of their technical department, 
he would like to add a few words regarding their selling organisa- 
tion, the Cement Marketing Co., Ltd., particularly for the benefit 
of stockholders of recent standing. When many years ago they had 
established with the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., 
the principle of joint selling, it was decided that that could best be 
accomplished by the formation of the Cement Marketing Co., Ltd. 
It marketed their well-known Blue Circle products and it had 
proved successful. 

The company was purely a selling organisation which did not 
operate for profit or dividends, but rendered to the manufacturing 
companies the net prices it received on all sales effected after deduction 
of its duly authorised selling and administrative expenses. It paid 
no direct remuneration to the managing directors, but bore a propor- 
tion of the emoluments paid to those responsible for their sales 
organisation. 

CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS. 


Regarding the prospects for the current year, the demand continued 
good, notwithstanding some change in its character, due chiefly to 
a marked growth in the requirements of larger constructional work, 
which was likely to expand further. They therefore looked for an 
increased demand and had anticipated that by the substantial exten< 
sions now operating and in course of construction. 

It was only right, however, that he should express a warning, 
not only to the stockholders but to their customers, that costs of 
production had increased and were continuing to increase. Coal, 
which vitally entered into the cost of the manufacturer of cement, 
one half ton of coal approximately being required to make one ton 
of cement, cost them more last year and would cost them considerably 
more this year. All other commodities which entered into the cost 
of making cement were higher, including packages both for the home 
and export trades. Their labour costs was also higher. 

On two occasions during 1935 advances in wages were granted 
to their works’ employees, and a further increase was made at the 
beginning of the present year. It was desirable that those facts 
should be impressed upon the shareholders, but he would add that 
they had always favoured a policy of fair prices and had no intention 
of supporting any advance in the same unless circumstances fully 
justified its application. However, if their turnover increased, as 
today appeared likely to be the case, he felt they might look forward 
with confidence to showing satisfactory results when they had the 
pleasure of meeting the shareholders again next year. 





He Previous year and of the higher prices paid for coal and other 
“mmodities used in the manufacture of c2ment. ‘The trading 


The report was unanimously adopted. 
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The business continued to expand, and although the trading results were satis- Northlands Road, Southampton, and beg to report as follows : Directors 
factory, the Company was unable to obtain the full benefit of the available demand, THE ROYAL HOTEL.—this property is centrally situated overlooking Wet] any sum 
owing to lack of accommodation. During the month of January, 1937, over 400 Park and is within easy reach of the recently reconstructed Central Railway Station, @ Fourth § 
applications for accommodation and several public receptions were refused. During the Docks, cinemas and the main shopping centre. It comprises a substantially The an 
the Summer of 1936 the Directors realised that the constant refusal of accommodation erected and thoroughly modern and up-to-date licensed Freehold Hotel. We lav Bf jrokerag 
prejudicially affected the goodwill of the business. Further, there was found to be an also inspected the plans and working drawings of the extensions shortly to Bf peurces 
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on the 9th December, 1936, Of these, 2,745 Preference Shares and all the 50,000 All main serviees are connected and the Hotel is centrally heated by steam. Fir Epw: 
Ordinary Shares of 10s. each so offered were allotted and have been paid for in full. escape staircases and emergency exits from all floors have been provided. Te Mort 
veie een <4 eal Gee ee ee furnishings and general fitments of the property are of a high order. np 
were subsequently allotted to Shareholders and paid for in full. “COURT nae ” , mag . f freehold lan! : 
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OBJECTS AND POLICY.—The Company intends to incorporate No. 12 Cumber- with a substantially erected building of three storeys approached by a carriage driv of th 
land Place with the existing Hotel at No. 13 Cumberland Place, The completed and with additional access from Southampton Common. We have inspected the 
! vilding will have 100 letting bedrooms and ample reception accommodation, including plans and working drawings of the alterations and additions which are now i (4) 
a grill room, dining room, suite of reception reoms and ballroom, progress and, when completed, the following accommodation will be provided :~ Has 
The position of the Hotel, with its pleasant outlook over one. of Southampton’s In the Basement.—Heating chamber : a storage Tow 
beasttiful parks to the imposing Civic Centre, is ideal, being within a few minutes’ walk ipod ceyicaniael ree ae re teroo - 
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it is intended that the existing mortgage for £8,000 on No. 12 Cumberland Place accommodation. bine cour 
elvll be secured upon No. 13 Cumberland Place also. On the two Chamber Floors.—Served by an electrically operated elevator a" 6 
* Court Royal,”’ the intended residential hotel in Northlands Road, will be open, it eighteen double and fourteen single bedrooms, ten bathrooms, three service to HS 
is hoped. in May, 1937, with accommodation for 50 guests. The contractors are already and ample lavatories. All bedrooms have fitted lavatory basins with hot and cit ot] 
well advanced with the buildings and bookings for accommodation already received running water and gas or electric fires and all bathrooms are fully equipped. 
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services are connected. The Hotel is centrally heated and adequate 


All main rovided. 
fre eoFE facilities ‘hed stabling in the grounds is convertible to a laundry or adai- 
he existing modation as desired. There is ample garage accommodation 


We 


aon jaid out pleasure grounds are a feature of the property. 

inspected the Properties referred to and the plans above 
it is our considered opinion that the value of the Freehold 
: leted, together with the Furniture, Fixtures, and 


& 
Ez 


when comp 
Po ided will be the sum of Ninety-six Thousand Three 
ae Prighty five Pounds (£96,385) exclusive of Goodwill, 


i 


to The Royal Hotel Seventy-eight Thousand Seven Hundred 
-five Pounds (£78,755) and as to ‘* Court Royal ’’ Seventeen 
Six Hundred and Thirty Pounds (£17,630). 
Yours faithfully, RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT, 
Chartered Surveyors and Valuers: 


it 


REPORT OF AUDITORS.—The following Report has been received from the 


" Yompany + 
nits of the Company 4244274 BANK CHAMBERS, : 
329 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1, 
23rd March, 1937. 
Jo the Directors of SOUTHERN COUNTIES HOTELS (SOUTHAMPTON) LIMITED. 
0 


GESTLEMEN, OUTHERN COUNTIES HOTELS (SOUTHAMPTON) LIMITED since its 
As gaitess te that the Profits as shown by the Audited Accounts for the 
bese 10th December, 1934, to 31st December, 1935, and for the year ended 
Shee 1936, before providing for the Managing Director's Salary, Directors’ 
ge Interest, Income-tax, and Depreciation on Fixtures and Fittings 
were ag follows :— : < 

f h December, 1934, to 31st December, 1935 .. .. £2,418 17s, 
Pei i sist December, 1936, . s ee a ee .. £4,856 198, 
warp report that Dividends were paid since the date of incorporation as follows :— 
periop From 107i DECEMBER, | 1934, TO 31st DECEMBER, 1935. 
On 12,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at. . 6 per eent, 
On 24,000 10 per cent. Ordinary Shares of 10s, each at > Nil. 
On 20,000 Deferred Shares of Is. each at af ma os Nil. 
YEAR ENDED 31sT DECEMBER, 1936, 
(n 12,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at . . 6 per cent. 
(n 24,000 10 per cent. Ordinary Shares of 10s.eachat .. ; 10 per cent, 
On 20,000 Deferred Shares of Is. each at Sy be Nil. 
We are, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
SIMPSON, WREFORD & CO., 
Incorporated Accountants. 
PROFITS.—During the period ended 31st December, 1935, the building of the 
extensions to the Hotel was in progress and little benefit was reflected in the accounts 
which showed a profit subject to Directors’ Fees and Depreciation of £2,418 17s, 
the Hotel had its first year of normal trading in the year ended 31st December, 
198, when a profit of £4,856 19s. was made subject to Depreciation and Directors’ 
Fees. The Directors are of opinion that this profit will be exceeded during 1937. 
The Directors estimate that, on a conservative basis, the net annual profits of the 
Company when the extensions of The Royal Hotel are complete and when Court Royal 
js in operation should be not less than £11,195, as follows ;— . 
£ sé 
.. 485619 0 


Present profit as per audited figures ob és ne 
Increase in profit from extensions .. ae pa “s ae 5,636 0 O 
Profit “ Court Royal ”’ oe ot ar ae 2,378 U0 OU 


£12,870 19 O 

From this must be deducted Directors’ Fees, Managing Director's 
and Secretary's Salaries, Audit Fees, and Office Expenses .. 1,675 0 0 
£11,195 19 O 
nil ieee iateeeemeal 

On this basis the Dividend on the Preference Shares would be covered over three and 
one half times, and after payment of such Dividend and a 10 per cent, Dividend on the 
(ndinary Shares there would remain a balance of over £3,000 available for Reserves, ete, 

The Profits of the Company from time to time determined to be distributed by way 
of Dividend in respect of any year are applicable :—First: In payment of a fixed 
Cumulative Preferential Dividend at the rate of 6 per centum per annum upon the 
(apital for the time being paid up on the Preference Shares ; SECONDLY : In payment 
ofa Non-Cumulative Dividend for such year at the rate of 10 per centum per annum 
uron the Capital for the time being paid up on the Ordinary Shares of the Company ; 
and LastLy : Are distributable as Dividend among the Holders of the Deferred Shares 
jn accordance with the amounts for the time being paid on the said Deferred Shares 
hdd ty them respectively. 

In the event of the winding up of the Company the surplus assets available for 
distribution among its Members will be applicable ;—First: In repaying to the 
Holders of the Preference Shares the amounts paid or credited as paid up thereon, 
together with a sum equivalent to any arrears of Dividends (whether declared or earned 
or not) upon such Preference Shares down to the commencement of the winding up ; 
SECONDLY; In repaying to the Holders of the Ordinary Shares the amounts paid or 
«edited as paid up thereon; and Lastly: Any remaining balance of such assets 
will be distributable among the Holders of the Deferred Shares in proportion to the 
amounts paid or credited as paid up on the Deferred Shares held by them respectively. 

The Holders of the Preference Shares and Ordinary Shares are not entitled to any 
further right to participate in profits or assets of the Company. 

VOTING.—On a show of hands every Member present in person is entitled to one 
vote. Ona poll every Member present in person or by proxy is entitled to one vote 
jor every Share held by him. 

OTHER STATUTORY INFORMATION,.—No amount is in the opinion of the 
Directors required to be raised by the issue of the Shares now offered in order to provide 
any sum in respect of any of the matters mentioned in Paragraph 5 of Part I of the 
Fourth Schedule to The Companies Act, 1929. 

The amount required to be provided in respect of the expense of the issue, including 
brokerage, is estimated at £3,250 and will be provided out of the Company's cash 
resources, 

The amount required to be expended in building and equipment (amounting to 
approximately £40,000) will be provided out of the proceeds of this issue or out of 
moneys to be raised on mortgage of the Company’s premises, The Company requires 
w other working Capital beyond its receipts from guests. 

CONTRACTS.—The following Contracts which are or may be material have been 
‘atered into within the last’ two years otherwise than in the ordinary course of 
business :— 

(1) Contract dated 28th November, 1935, between (1) JULIAN TOLME PERKINS and 
(2) the Company for the purchase by the Company of the Freehold Premises, No. 13 
Cneberland Place, Southampton. 

(2) Mortgage dated 21st January, 1936, between (1) the Company, and (2) 
EDWARD FoX DYKE ACLAND and WILFRID REGINALD DYKE ACLAND being a 
Mortgage of No. 13 Cumberland Place, Southampton, for £8,000 and Interest at the 
tate of 4 per centum per annum. 

(3) Contract dated the 30th April, 1936, between (1) BEssIE OAKLEY, and (2) 
Heyry Grorce ALLEN (acting for the Company) for the purchase by the Company 
of the freehold premises “* St. Andrews,”’ Northlands Road, Southampton. 

(4) Contract dated the 18th November, 1936, between (1) GLADYS MARGARET 
HASWELL and GWENDOLEN MARY ALLEN HAsWELD, and (2) ERNEST DUDLEY 
ToWNSEND Rosk (acting for the Company) tor the purchase of the freehold premises 
No. 12 Cumberland Place, Southampton. 

_(5) Contract dated the 12th March, 1937, between (1) the Company and (2) FRANK 
KIMRER AND Son, being the contract for the execution and completion cf works in 
connection with the conversion of No. 10 Northlands Road into a Hotel. 

(6) Contract dated the 12th March, 1937, between (1) the Company, and (2) 
H. STEVENS & Co., LIMITED, being the contract for the execution and completion 
of the work of incorporating Nos, 12 and 13 Cumberland Place, 
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The Articles of Association provide (inter alia) as follows :—~ 

The remuneration of each of the Directors (other than the Chairman of Directors 
and the Managing Director for the time being shall be at the rate of £40 per annum, 
and the remuneration of the Chairman of Directors shall be at the rate of £50 per 
annum. The Company in Gencral Meeting may from time to time increase such 
remuneration. Any resolution of the Board reducing or postponing the time for 
payment of the Directors’ remuneration shall bind all the Directors.* 

In addition to such remuneration as aforesaid any Director may with the sanction 
of a resolution of the Board of Directors be paid such reasonable travelling, hotel, 
and other expenses as he may ineur in going to, attending, and returning from 
Meetings of the Board or of Committees of the Board, or General Meetings, or may 
otherwise incur in or about the business of the Company. ; 

The Directors may award special remuneration out of the funds of the Company to 
any Director going or residing abroad in the interests of the Company, or undertaking 
= work additional to that usually required of Directors of a company similar to 

lls, 

A Director may hold any other office or place of profit under the Company (except 
that of Auditor) on such terms as the Directors shall determine, and may act either 
personally or.as a member of a firm as Solicitor, Accountant, Banker, Broker, or 
Surveyor to the Company, or render any other services to the Company, and may 
receive such remuneration from the Company for holding such office or employment, 
or for so acting, or for rendering any such service (in addition to any remuneration 
payable to him as a Director) as the Directors shall determine. 

The Directors may from time to time appoint one (but not more than onc) of their 
body to be a Managing Director of the Company, and may fix his remuncration 
either by way of salary or commission or by conferring a right to participation in 
the profits of the Company, or by a combination of two or more of these modes. 

The qualification of every Director shall be the holding in his own right and as 
sole Holder of Shares of the Company to the nominal value of not less than £100, 

* N.B.—At the Annual General Meeting of the Company held on the 22nd Marchs 
1937, the remuneration of the Directors was increased to the following amounts, 
The Chairman of Directors at the rate of £125 per annum, each of the other Directors, 
other than the Chairman of Directors and the Managing Director, at the rate of 
£100 per annum, 

GENERAL.—The Report of Messrs. Sturson, WreEFORD & Co., the Valuation of 
Messrs, RICHARD Austin & Wyatt, the above-mentioned Contracts or copies thereot 
and a print of the Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company can be 
inspected at the Registered Office of the Company, No, 2 Albion Terrace, Southamp- 
ton, at any time between the hours of 10 a.m. and 12 noon and 2.30 and 4 p.m. on any 
business day while the Subscription List is open. 

A brokerage of 3d. per Share on the Preference Shares and 14d. per Share on tho 
Ordinary Shares will be paid by the Company on allotments in respect of applications 
bearing the stamp of the Company's Brokers, Bankers or other recognised agents. 

Applications for Shares now offered should be made on the accompanying forms and 
lodged with NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 129 High Street, Southampton, 
or branches, or Messrs, J. J. BurNeTr & Sons, 36 and 38 Above Bar Street, 
Southampton, with a remittance for the amount payable on application. 

If no allotment is made the amount paid on application will be returned in full, and 
in the case of a partial allotment the balance of the application money will be applied 
towards the amount due on allotment and any excess will be returned to the applicant. 

Failure to pay any amounts due on allotment will render the Shares and previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. Interest at the rate of Ten per centum per annum will 
he chargeable upon any amounts in arrear. Certificates in respect of Shares allotted 
will be issued within two months after such Shares are paid in full. 

Copies of this Prospectus and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Registered 
Office of the Company, No. 2 Albion Terrace, Southampton, from Messrs, J. J. 
BurRNeEtTr?T & Sons, 36 and 38 Above Bar Street, Southampton, Brokers to the issue, 
or at all branches of the NATIONAL PRovINciaAL BANK LIMITED, 

Dated 31st March, 1937. 





Ws vctes cvedcccisesces 


SOUTHERN COUNTIES HOTELS 
(SOUTHAMPTON) 


LIMITED. 
(Incorporated under The Companies Act, 1929.) 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. (1) 


Issue of 34,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 
21s. per Share, and 17,000 10 per cent. Ordinary Shares of 10s. each at 
15s. per Share, as follows :— 


PAYABLE: Per Preference Share. Per Ordinary Share, 
On Application... ‘a .. 2s. 6d. oe ae ><, a . 
On Allotment aa =a .. 8s. 6d. -e. no .. 7s. 6d. 
of which 1s. is in respect of of which 5s. is in respect of 
premium. premium. 
On the 30th day of June, 1937 .. 5s. Qd. a ‘ad . oe. 
On the 31st day of December, 1937 5s. Od. Ap poe oo. ah 
21s. Od. 15s. Od. 
= SS 





Applicants for Preference Shares may apply for and will be entitled to 
have allotted to them one Ordinary Share in respect of every two Preference 
Shares allotted to them. 


To the Directors of 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES HOTELS (SOUTHAMPTON) LIMITED. 


Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £................ , being a deposit 
ae ees aT ee! ery 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference 
of 2s. 6d. per Share on Application f r{ Picnacdewedetanced 10 per cent. Ordinary 


Shares of your Company, I'we request you to allot me/us such Shares upon the terms 
of the Company’s Prospectus dated 3ist March, 1937, and the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association of the Company. 

I/We hereby undertake and agree to accept such Shares, or any less number in the 
same proportions, that may be allotted to me/us and to pay the amount due on 
allotment thereof and the further instalments due from me/us on the Shares allotted 
to me. us as provided by the said Prospectus, and 1 we authorise you to place my/our 
name(s) on the Register of Members of the Company as the Holder(s) of the Shares 
so allotted. 


DATED tilt. 2... cc scccncs paududueeenss GEE Ci deccgaaukeueccntedcdn 1987 

WHC AE BIG ATORE 6 cccancccccoccve Cd nes eoEeeEMCCERS en eeseaene 

SURNAME (in Block Letters)..........++ gueckandad Rimi naeibee keds dincne se ‘ 
(Please state whether Mr., Mrs., Miss or Title.) 

CHRISTIAN NAME(S)... .ccccccccccccccccecscecsevevces bmeende ck veeecuwses e 

ADDRESS (in full)......... gakuen saawue’ wihCecheubes et eenisevaek ‘ 

FPRORESSION or OCCUPATION cc ccccccccccescccccssccecescoesese cinomhes s 


PLEASE WRITE DISTINCTLY. 

This Form is to be filled in and forwarded, with the deposit of 2s. 6d. per 
Share on the number of Shares applied for, to NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED, 129 High Street, Southampton, or Branches; or J. J, 
BURNETT & SONS, 36 and 38 Above Bar, Southampton. 

Cheques should be made payable to Bearer, and crossed ‘‘ NOT 
NEGOTIABLE.” If altered from ‘* Order ’’ to ** Bearer ’’ the alteration 
should be initialled by the Drawer. a 


An acknowledgment will be forwarded in due course either by Allotment 





Letter or return of the deposit, 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





TRADE PROGRESS 





MR. R. LANGFORD JAMES’S REVIEW 





‘1 HE ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India, Limited, 
was held yesterday at the Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, E.C. ; 

Mr. R. Langford James, the Chairman, said :— 

The net profits for the year amount to £456,286 6s. 3d., and are 
slightly less than those of 1935. With the sum of £247,668 12s. 7d. 
brought forward from the previous year the amount available is 
£703,954 18s. 10d. An interim dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum, less Income Tax, was declared in September last, and we 
now recommend the payment of a final dividend at the same rate. 
These dividends will absorb £360,000, and we propose to add £50,000 
to the Staff Pension Fund, to place £50,000 te Contingencies Account, 
carrying forward £243,954 18s. tod. All bad and doubtful debts are 
provided for in full. 


You may have observed that while there has been little variation 
in the net profits of the Bank during the past few years, less satisfac- 
tory results would have been achieved had we not been able to effect 
considerable reductions in the expenses of management. Such 
economies, however, appear now to have reached a point beyond 
which, in the interests of efficient administration, they cannot be 
expected to go. The Board have hitherto held the view that during 
the difficult times through which we have been passing—and by 
‘we’? I mean the general body of Shareholders—as large a share 
of the profits as possible should be distributed, but unless an improve- 
ment in trading conditions takes place, with a concomitant increase 
in our earning power, it may be in the best interests of the Bank to 
recommend a slightly smaller distribution of Profits, especially in 
view of the desirability of making more regular allocations to such 
purposes as writing down our Premises Account, etc. 


The Bank Rate in India was stationary throughout the yzar at 
3 per cent. as against an average rate during 1935 of 3.45 per cent. 
Easy conditions prevailed in the money market, and it was difficult 
to find profitable outlets for our resources. India’s favourable trade 
balance has been maintained and has actually increased from Rs. 72 
crores in 1935 to Rs. 80 crores for 1936. 


GOLD Exports. 


Gold exported from India during the year amounted to £24,869,948 
against £33,167,090 for the previous year and £45,380,786 for 1934. 
Since September, 1931, India has exported gold to the extent of 
approximately £225,000,000. The production of the Indian Gold 
Mines at 332,000 ounces showed an increase over 1935. India has 
been a considerable importer of silver during the past year, and the 
position which arose in 1935 when, on balance, there was a surplus 
of exports over imports of roughly Rs. 2 crores, was reversed in 1936, 
whea imports exceeded exports by approximately Rs. 13 crores. 


Generally speaking the 1936 Monsoon was a good one and, with 
the. upward trend of produce prices, the purchasing power of the 
Indian cultivator has improved. So far as this country is concerned 
any benefit is likely to be reflected to a smaller extent than would 
have been the case some years ago. Nationalism is, naturally, of 
no less interest to India than it is to other countries and considerable 
progress is being made in the domestic manufacture of products and 
articles that have hitherto been imported. The great firm of Tata 
Bros., of Bombay, were the first to point the way in this respect 
with their now famous iron and steel works. The remarkable develop- 
ments in the cotton mill and sugar industries are other “ pointers ”’ 
and the progress generally of India towards self support, backed, as 
it is, by the growing of immense quantities of produce for sale to less 
fertunate countries, cannot but make for strength, more particularly 
when, as is now the case, her customers can afford to pay remunerative 
prices. Unless anything unforeseen occurs, therefore, trade prospects 
generally in India are promising, although some of her leading indus- 
tries are experiencing difficulties. For the first time for some seven 
or eight years the railway budget forecasts a surplus in the coming 
financial year—all of which, it should be noted, is expected to be 
derived from goods and not from passenger traffic—and this in itself 
is an index of the improvement in trade. 


A banking institution such as ours does not concern itself directly 
with politics but, meeting as we do on the last day of the old regime, 
it is not inappropriate for me, before closing, to make a brief reference 
to the momentous change in the Constitution of British India which 
comes into existence tomorrow when the Provinces commence 
their autonomous life. In spite of the somewhat bewildering news 
that is being received from some of the Provinces I feel confident 
that it will not be long before we see India’s responsible legislators 
applying their undoubted gifts to the working of the Constitution 
and the general good of the country. In those circumstances they 
will have the good will and the good wishes of us all. 


I now beg to propose :—“ That the report of the Directors and 
Statement of Accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1936, be 
received and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months to 
December 31st, 1936, at the rate of 18 per cent. per annum, be paid 
on the shares of the company registered at this date, the same to be 
payable, less mcome tax, on and after April Ist, 1937.”’ 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





arate 


FINANCE 
(Continued from page 638.) 

a final verdict can be given. The alternative 
would have been to await a natural, if slower, recoy, 
the conditions of extreme depression, and there =e 
question that the recovery which has taken Place - 
recent years must be attributed, in some measure -_ 
inevitable reaction from abnormal depression resultin ha 
great reduction in the supplies of stocks. A point ra 
which may justifiably be emphasised is that, for a 
for ill, a feature of the developments of recent years has = 
the initiation of monetary and currency policies by th 
State and the ever-increasing control of private en 
both in finance and business. Up to the present = 
developments have included an admitted recovery in ing 

trial activity—chiefly within the countries responsible ra 
the new policy—a recovery which was almost inevitable s, 
result of Exchequer spending, but today we seem -: 
confronted with some awkward problems in the Shape of 
great rise in the cost of living, ever-increasing costs of pro. 
duction resulting from higher wages and reduced hous af 
working, with little hope of these conditions being of; 
by any reduction in taxation. 

And because these problems are the result of Governmey, 
policies rather than of natural causes through the unfettered 
operation of individual enterprise, there wil! be a tendeng 
for Governments to be called upon to deal with whateye: 
awkward situations may arise. And because political expedj. 
ency is usually the inspiration of Government policies rather 
than sound financial and economic principles, the outlot 
is one which I am inclined to view with some anxiety. Douly. 
less a further rise in commodity prices could be checked 
a deflationary policy, but that is to be deprecated equally 
with inflationary tactics. It is one thing for the State » 
bring about an industrial revival by artificial measures, but 
it is quite another to control forces once set in motion, 

ARTHUR W. Kippy, 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


SHIPPING SHARES STRONG. 
AT the moment of writing business on the Stock Exchang 
has scarcely been fully resumed after the Easter holidays. { 
far as British Funds and kindred stocks are concerned, the tox 
is steady, with little business passing, owing, no doubt, t 
Budget uncertainties. On the other hand, as noted elsewhere, 
commodities have been an active and rising market, a matter 
to which fuller reference was made in a previous article; whik 
in the Industrial section, a feature at the time of writing is the 
activity and strength of Shipping shares, the movement being 
stimulated by the steady rise in freight rates. 

* * * * 

CHARTERED BANK REPORT. 

A feature of the Report of the Chartered Bank of Indi, 
Australia and China for the past year is the expansion of over 
£5,000,000 in its Balance-Sheet total, although the net profis 
were actually a trifle lower. These net profits, however, 
were atrived at a year ago, “‘ after providing for all bad ani 
doubtful debts other than provided for out of Contingencies,” 
whereas this year the qualification has disappeared. The usul 
dividend of 14 per cent. less tax has been declared with £350» 
added to Pensions Fund and £40,000 to Contingencies Fund. 

* * * *« 
A Goop RECOVERY. 

The Report of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the past yet 
strengthens the good impression created by the preliminay 
profit statement, to which I referred in The Spectator 
March 19th. After charging Depreciation, &c., the net tradity 
profit was £226,695 as compared with £144,717 in the precedig 
year. The increase in the profits was such as to enable tk 
company to clear off six years of Preference interest, and, bi 
for these arrears, it is evident that a dividend could have bet 
declared on the Ordinary shares. How great the progres 
of the company has been may be gathered from the fact tht 
two years ago the net profit was only £21,000. The Anmw 
Meeting will be held on the 14th of this month and considerable 
interest always attaches to the Governor’s statement at ths 
meeting, both as regards the progress of the company and th: 
general outlook in Canada. 

* * * 


A BuMPER REPORT. 

The latest Report of the Associated Electrical Indust 

makes a wonderfully good showing, the net trading profi 
(Continued on page 646.) 
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GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 


(MANUFACTURERS OF HEAT-RESISTING AND HEAT-INSULATING MATERIALS) 
SHEFFIELD 





ANOTHER YEAR OF RECORD PROGRESS AND PROFITS 





PRODUCTS IN EVER-INCREASING DEMAND 





DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 16 PER CENT. 





MR. FRANK S. RUSSELL’S SPEECH 





Tue thirty-seventh annual general meeting of General Refractories, 
Limited, was held on March 31st in Sheffield. 


Mr. Frank S. Russell (the Chairman) presided. 


The Chairman said that the year under review had been one of 
continued expansion, enlarged output and increased employment; 
the latter being a cause of considerable satisfaction to the board. 
The annual growth of the figures of the wages lists of the group 
was rather impressive, and he was very glad that the improvement 
in trade, which had followed the wise and brilliant policy of the 
National Government, had permitted the company to increase the 
number of its employees and thereby ensure comfort and happiness 
to many households in which care and penury had previously existed, 
During the year the internal organisation had been strengthened 
and a portion of the selling arrangements had been decentralised 
into branch offices under efficient managers. 


After offering thanks to his co-directors, the staff, and the employees 
generally for their co-operation, and announcing the establishment 
of a pension fund—to which the company had contributed £5,000 
—he said: When we met here last year I said I trusted we should 
meet again 12 months later to celebrate still another record year. 
This hope has been fulfilled, and as you will have noted from the 
report our sales in the year are more than half as much again as 
they were in the previous year, and our profit is far in advance of 
any figure it has ever reached before. Our own operations alone, 
without dividends on our holding of ordinary shares in subsidiary 
companies, yielded us £66,741, as against the £55,392 realised in 
1935, and which was the total of our own earnings added to the 
dividends mentioned. 


The Genefax Group is now a very substantial combination for 
producing both refrictories and profits. A close estimate of the 
gross profits earned by the other members of the group during 
last year (apart from our own) is in the neighbourhood of £79,000, 
subject to interest charges of about £9,000 and depreciation allo- 
ations totalling possibly £10,000. To the substantial bulk of the 
balance we are entitled by virtue of the proportion of the 
shares we hold, added to which there is, of course, an accumu- 
ltion of substantial value standing to the credit of profit and loss 
accounts, 


FINAL DIVIDEND. 


The board recommends the payment of a final dividend of 10 per 
cent. (less Income Tax), making, with the interim dividend of 6 per 
cent. (less tax) paid on August 17th last, 16 per cent. for the year 
(as against 15 per cent. for last year). 


In order to save expense and trouble it is intended to post the 
dividend warrants along with this report and the rrovisional allot- 
ments of the new share capital, if the issue of the latter be sanctioned 
at the meeting which follows. 


CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS OF THE SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES. 

Instructions have been given to our auditors to prepare a con- 
solidated balance-sheet as at March 31st, from the accounts of the 
subsidiary companies which are being made up to that date, and this 
We hope to include with the progress report we intend to distribute 
carly in August next along with the interim dividend. 

This non-inclusion of the subsidiary dividends in current year’s 
Profits Means that we can now always have a year of their dividends 
m hand. These provide a fund from which our own interim 





dividend can be paid and, in addition, the new system leaves plenty 
of time in which to prepare the accounts of the subsidiaries, hold 
their meetings, and declare their dividends—a strong and conser- 
vative position which I know you will approve. We look forward 
with considerable confidence to the combined profits of the other 
members of the group being well in excess of our own, and feel we 
are entitled to expect this in return for our extension, improvement, 
and reorganisation of their means of production. 


On the advice of eminent accountants we are placing the audits 
of our principal English subsidiaries in the hands of our own auditors, 
and the Scottish audits in the hands of one firm of high standing 
there. 

THE ACCOUNTS. 

Turning to the accounts there seems:to be little for me to say 
because of the simple form in which they are presented. The capital 
was increased to £475,000 and has fully justified itself. The 
creditors are higher, but the debtors are proportionately higher still. 

The total reserves are now within measurable distance of the total 
of the issued capital and may be equal to it next year. The credit 
balance carried forward to next year is only £8,000 less than it was 
last year, though this year’s profits do not include the dividends I 
have mentioned, and we have put £3,000 more fo income-tax reserve, 
£1,000 more to depreciation reserve, and have paid and are paying 
out in dividends nearly £20,000 more than last year. The value of 
our assets in the way of land, buildings, plant, &c., at cost, is £70,000 
more than it was last year, and our holdings in other companies are 
worth £220,000 more than they were. Our stock-in-trade is higher 
by £25,000, and as against our creditor accounts of not more than 
£200,000 (including taxation) we have assets of over £1,000,000. 
The value of our stocks of raw materials has increased considerably 
since we acquired them. 


NATIONAL VALUE OF HEAVIER STOCKS OF 
IMPORTED MATERIALS. 


With regard to this matter of stocks, it is our intention (for which 
we have already made arrangements) still further to increase the 
size of these stocks in order that our group may, in the event of a 
serious European disturbance, be independent of foreign supplies 
for many months to come. This is a: measure of. wise precaution 
which constitutes “‘ preparedness” in accord with national policy, 
and works hand in hand with the National Rearmament Programme. 
As the cost of these materials is high, there is a considerable sum 
involved in financing them, and it is partly for this purpose that our 
new issue of capital is being made. 


The country learned a lesson about stocks in 1914, and here I 
would emphasise to all parties concerned the value in any time of 
national emergency of a group such as our own, under one control, 
with its productive resources expanded, strengthened, and mechanised 
during times of peace and prosperity, ready for the worst that may 
happen, whether it be the “ rainy day ” which many recent speakers 
appear to regard as inevitable, or an international conflict. 


“ How LonG WILL 1T Last?” 


In mentioning the idea of a “ rainy day ” and being prepared for 
it, I am inevitably reminded of the “ how-long-will-it-last ” query, 
which seems to epitomise the attitude of some who sit in high 
places. I have long pondered over the reason for this, and have 
after protracted thought arrived at the conclusion that such speakers 
and writers were so much impressed by the not far distant slump 


(Continued on page 644.) 
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from which we have now happily emerged, that they began to regard 
it as a normal state of affairs, and are at this moment timorously 
counting the hours that it seems to them must elapse before they are 
once again plunged into despair. I cannot find that this pessimism 
is in any way justified. Looking back at figures extending over 
many long years of the past, I do not find the slump conditions of 
1930, 193I, and 1932 to be normal at all, but, on the other hand, 
definitely abnormal, and I see no reason why (rearmament or no 
rearmament) we cannot with the added wisdom that our sufferings 
have taught us, continue indefinitely with that steady yet progressive 
‘** going on” which was accepted to be our due in Victorian years. 
What is known as “ Prosperity’ can easily be defined by such 
people as ourselves to mean “a demand for our goods.” That 
demand arises from a demand for the goods of the consumer of our 
own products. ‘That demand in its turn arises from other demands 
which can be shown to be born ultimately of a feeling of confidence 
in the future on the part of those with money to spend. This 
means that when thos: who hold the money bags are willing to 
adventure their wealth there is a larger demand for our products, 
cur overheads cease to absorb the profits, and we become “ pros- 
perous.” Because of the fact that they risk so much to gain so 
little, it is obvious that the inhabitants of the world of finance must 
necessarily be cautious, not to say timid, in their whole outlook. A 
breath of wind will ruffle the financial sea, and it is only when those 
who navigate it feel certain that there is a reasonable expectation of 
calm weather that they will launch their golden argosies upon its 
somewhat treacherous bosom. It is important that their appre- 
hensions be not aroused needlessly. 


** THERE IS NOTHING TO FEAR BUT FEAR ITSELF.” 


The man who asks ‘how long it will last is showing fear and thus 
tending to undermine confidence. ‘‘ Good trade ”’ is nothing more 
or less than the result of our being willing to spend our money 
because we feel reasonable confidence that conditions will be such as 
to. permit us to earn some more money to take the place of what we 
spend—just the contrary to the thought that we must not indulge 
in cake for fear the money might be wanted for bread—in a phrase, 
** Prosperity is the daughter of Confidence.” 


The vast national expenditure on armaments cannot do other 
than create confidence. Armaments cannot be made without 
refractories (and neither can war), so for this industry at least it 
would seem that the future holds nothing in the way of cause for 
immediate despondency. 


MILLION SALES. 


For the ensuing twelve months we have set our hearts and minds 
on achieving the sale of a million pounds’ worth of goods, and I see 
no reason why we should not succeed—in fact, I feel very certain 
that we shall do so, as our sales organisation is being strengthened 
and extended, our existing branch o‘fices will have got better into 
their strides, new ones (Birmingham, Middlesbrough and Cardiff) 
are being put into commission, many of the works are being extended 
and their output increased, the demand continues unabated and is 
increasing, and the strength we derive from our combination grows 
daily more apparent in the way in which the large contracts tend to 
gravitate to our group. 


I am looking forward with confidence to being able, at the silver 
jubilee celebration banquet, which the company intends to offer to 
its staff on April 1st next year, to make the announcement that this 
one more milestone has Le>: passed.- We increased our sales by 
nearly a quarter of a mill’'cn pounds this year, and expect to achieve 
a still more important increase in 1937. 


RECORDS AND STATISTICS—A MEASURE OF PROGRESS DURING RECENT 
YEARS. 


At date of Report of 1934 1935 1936 

The number of shareholders was 1,409 2,037 3,002 

With an average Shareholding of 327 328 344 
The Group’s Annual Output 
Capacity of Firebricks of all 

kinds in millions ye oa 23 47 87 
The number of Works, Mines and 

Quarries, &c., in the Group.. 4I 68 105 


Group Expenditure on Railway : 
Carriage during the year £73,246 £102,330 £142,769 
The number of super refractory bricks, such as magnesite, diazite, 

saxpyre and spinella, produced during the year at our now entirely 

mechanised model works at Worksop (probably the best equipped of 
its kind in Europe) was 41 per cent. greater than in 1935, which 
latter was 33 per cent. above 1934, which was 27 per cent. above 

1933, which was 35 per cent. over 1932. 


During the year the productive capacity of these works, which 
has been severely strained to keep pace with the demand, has been 
doubled, and they are now being additionally equipped by a 
hydraulic press at least equal to the most powerful in Europe, and 
certainly the most modern. 


Record outputs of high-grade refractory bricks of quality still 
further improved are expected to follow. 





New Propucts, a 

In the sales of new products the year has : 
for the increase in the output of % See Temarkable 
definitely proved their value and reliability for use tates om 
hearth furnaces, and have been sold in increasingly larg iC open 
both in Great Britain and on the Continent. © quantities 
The knowledge gained in the evolution of this brick has led to 
a 


close study of the whole question of “ spalling ”’ oh 
the destruction of the brick as a ik of 4 Ba Heat 


cracking and flying off following exposure to heat), Ts caus 8 and 
been -investigated and its cure discovered, and as a result *3 have 
placed on the market the non-spalling. We have 


“ SPINELLA Brick,” 


a compound of the spinels of magnesia, chromi : 
The brick has successfully met the Gimiltion pr he oa ; 
brick of the same type which has madé a certain amount of 

in this country in recent years, and those who have tried it 

its superiority in every respect. There is an immense future bon 
this type of brick, and we look forward to selling it freely in this 
country and abroad. 


THE DoLoMAx BrIcK—A Brick BASED ON BRITISH Dotomrre, 


Some two years ago we produced a basic brick Consisting almos 
entirely of dolomite, a highly refractory mineral which may be : 
obtained in our own country but which has ordinarily the defect of 
being subject to hydration. We evolved processes for ‘ts partial “ 
complete stabilisation, but the demand for this class of brick ing 
then uncertain, we did not put it on the market. Now, however 
that so much interest is being shown in refractories which tend to 
render us independent of imported goods, we have done so, and with 
very encouraging results indeed. 


We are pressing this introduction intensively and though we are 
convinced that the field of application of any brick based on dolomite 
is limited, we shall explore that field to the fullest possible extent, 


Export TRADE. 


From time to time during the year British commercial leaders (and 
particularly Lord Riverdale) have emphasised the importance of 
this country developing its sales overseas despite the intense home 
demand), because of its dependence upon imported foodstuffs, To 
his point of view we have fully subscribed, and we have by such 
means as are within our power developed our sales abroad, 


The sales of this department of our business were, during the year, 
greatly in excess of those of the previous year, and arrangements we 
have completed point to a considerable further expansion during the 
current year, the sales for the month of February, for example, being 
twice those of February, 1936. 


Our group is now building up a large export trade, based entirely 
on high quality, but so efficient are our processes becoming that we 
have little difficulty in competing in point of price also. 


INSULATION AGAINST HEAT LossES—THE EAsrEst Way OF Sayine 
MONEY. 


You will recollect the formation of International Diatomite, 
Limited, and its issue being subscribed 16 times over. You wil 
remember als> that it acquired the majority shares in Moler Products, 
Limited, and that we were to transfer the manufacture of our own 
Diatomite Heat Insulating bricks to the Colchester Works of the last- 
named and take over from them the manufacture of refractory 
insulating bricks and the sales of both classes of bricks. 


This has been duly effected, the whole of the selling arrangements 
have been re-arranged, and the new sales campaign is in full swing. 


The protection of furnace brickwork against the loss of heat is 
becoming every day more and more a matter of course, and the 
whole subject is becoming better understood. 


Every shareholder can help in spreading the knowledge of the value 
of heat insulation, because of its universal application, an application 
which includes houses, shops, flats, refrigerators, firebacks, ovens, 
kilns, furnaces and boilers, because Insulite and Economite bricks 
resist the passage of heat and keep it out just as well as they keep it in. 


PROGRESS OF THE SUBSIDIARIES. 


The matter of their re-equipment and enlargement is being 
partially dealt with in the paragraph that follows, but you will be 
interested to hear that our Belgian works is now in full production 
on the execution of important orders with a plant which is second 
to none of its type. 


In our last progress report I mentioned that one of our subsidiary 
companies was being enlarged to act as a holding company, to 
the shares of our subsidiary and associated companies. This has now 
been put into effect, and the British Refractories Corporation, 
Limited, which has its own organisation under our own contfo 
is already proving of considerable service in the simplification of 
the affairs with which we have to deal, and particularly in various 
types of joint action for the benefit of the group as a whole. 

It-is our ultimate aim to have only one subsidiary company whose 
accounts affect our own, and the arrangement whereby the years 
dividends of the subsidiaries are being kept in hand is very help 
in this direction. 

(Continued on page 645.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


GENERAL REFRACTORIES LIMITED 
(Continued from page 644.) 


CoMPANY’S PoLicy. 


‘wing the position of our company, which is that of the 

b ee of a pen consisting of a matter of 35 companies, 
uld say a few words to those who seem from time to ume to 
ph sa little fear lest our group become too large. I find that such 
thoughts emanate mainly from individualists whose own businesses 
have never expanded, but reviewing the combines whose names 
household words today, both for their importance and for the 
a ir operations, and whose size pales our own to insignifi- 


monet ne Allied Ironfounders ’’ with a capital of over two and 


a half millions, “ Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers ”’ - 


++ ey millions, ‘ Calico Printers Association’? with over five 
prog “LCI.” with 72 millions, “ Lever Brothers ’’’ with 
61 millions, “ Radiation, Limited *’ with over three millions, and 
«Wall Paper Manufacturers *’ with over five millions. I feel we can 
safely follow where these and such as these have led. 


Our own policy in this matter has been so successful (though 
only in its infancy) that it needs no defence, but in that fine organ 
of public opinion, the Financial Times, I find a paragraph referring 
to rubber companies, headed “ That blessed word amalgamation,’’ 
from which I quote some extracts : 

“What the boom did clearly demonstrate, was the needless 
Jabour and expense involved in there being such a multiplicity 
of companies, when, by a process of amalgamation, the industry 
could be so materially benefited and shareholders financially 
advantaged. The policy of amalgamation, to the ‘ common-or- 

den’ mind, seems no more than sensible and obvious. Why 
there should be scores of different companies, each of them 
paying London and other Office expenses, and giving rise to 

innumerable difficulties . . . it is hard to understand.” 


This is precisely what we have done with a proportion of the 
British refractories industry, and we are now settling down to a policy 
of peaceful development of its interests, of exploitation of its mineral 
and other resources, and a general concentration, simplification, and 
consolidation of its activities. 
“GENERAL REFRACTORIES”’ AND ‘‘ REFRACTORIES GENERALLY.” 

Almost from the first inception of the company it has been the 
aim and policy of those who control it to arrange that its name 
should be a true description of its functions and position, that is 
to say, that General Refractories shall deal in refractories generally, 
and not merely one section of that industry. This is a policy that 
has been steadily pursued for the last 24 years, by the addition of 
first one branch and then another branch of manufacture to the 
company’s activities. 

No one class of firebrick or type of refractory material works can 
meet the need of every section of users or every user, or be able to 
supply a consumer with all he requires. 


Even during our earlier years our expansion was mainly in the 
direction of the acquirement of interests in existing plants, and 
we have always been averse to the idea of entering a field in direct 
competition to those already existing in it. 


We are now heavily interested in the exceedingly important 
firebrick industries of Scotland and Stourbridge. We have acquired 
almost inexhaustible reserves of high-grade fireclay in both areas. 
It would have been easy for us to have erected extensive modern 
works near them, but we preferred rather to take the line of least 
resistance and enter the field by the purchase of existing interests, 
as, for instance, Glenboig, Turnbulls, Castlecary, and Stevens. 


WoRLD-RENOWNED “‘ GLENBOIG *’ FIREBRICKS. 


Another advantage of this policy is that we thus acquire an existing 
connexion and perhaps (as in the case of Glenboig) a brand held in 
high respect throughout the entire world. 


Our expansion cannot be complete until our organisation is 
rounded off, and by our control of a supply of refractories of every 
known type and for every industrial purpose, and there are still 
left a few departments with which we are not closely enough in 
touch (notably glass, cement, and refractory hollowware) and with 
which we must make alliances and provision therefore in our capital 
structure, 


THe CENTRAL LABORATORY. 


Research is so essential a feature of our industry, which must 
ever be in advance of the needs of its customers that there is no 
need for me to emphasise the advisability of our being second to 
none in Europe in our scientific equipment. Nothing will give 
our customers more confidence than this decision. 


Sitica Bricks—Famous “ Lowoop ” AND “ MELTHAM ” BRAND. 


. The shortage of scrap iron makes the us: of more pig iron 
imperative, To produce pig iron it is necessary to consume coke, 
and coke means coke ovens. .The output of the famous Meltham 
Silica Bricks must therefore be expanded to help the country’s 
Tearmament programme (if for no other reason), and at the Lowood 
Works where the insistent demand (based entirely on the quality 


of the brick produced from the unique Deepcar Black. Ganister) 
calls for an output at least twice that of the past, the output is being 
doubled by ultra-modern plant. 


We have undertaken to supply “ Reffactories generally.” We 
have secured an alliance with the makers of many of the best-known 
and most highly trusted brands, and we cannot sit with folded hands 
and say to our customers: “ Our output is limited to so much, 
and you must go elsewhere for the rest.’? This would be not only 
unpatriotic but in direct contrast to our policy, which has not been 
unsuccessful through the years, and we cannot consider its adoption, 
nor do we think that our shareholders would wish us to do so. 


THE New Issue OF SHARES. 


All this, however, costs money, but so long as the money can be 
fully and adequately employed and earn a remunerative rate of 
return, this again is what the country needs to provide employment 
and prosperity. 

This has a direct bearing on the meeting which follows, and whose 
purpose it is to authorise the increase in the company’s capital. 
We have thought it wise, while conditions are favourable, so to 
equip ourselves financially, that we may be in a strong position of 
independence, that we may be able to meet the conditions which may 
arise in less prosperous times, and moreover, so to fortify our position 
(and that of your capital) that we may be able to resist all attacks 
upon it by way of either new refractories or new combinations of 
interest. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


With regard to the future, I have learned not to pretend to be a 
prophet, and I am not prophesying now, but I do think that the extent 
to which new methods, reorganisation, modern machinery, and labour 
and fuel saving plant can increase earning capability is hardly 
thoroughly realised even by ourselves, nor the advantages we gain 
through our interests covering every field of our industry. 


Our sales for the month of March are nearly twice those of last 
March. For much of our output of the cheaper grades of refractorics 
we are obtaining a sorely needed advance in price. We shall have an 
increasing output to sell, and, on the whole, I shall be surprised if 
1937 does not yield results very gratifying to all concerned. 

I think that, between us, we have built up something with a high- 
survival value, something based on a sound economic plan, and 
something worthy to endure through the years that are to come. 


The report and accounts were adopted, and at the extraordinary 
general meeting which followed, the resolution to increase the capital 
by the creation and issue of a further 300,000 Ten Shillings Ordinary 
shares was carried unanimously. 











COMPANY MEETING 
ERITH & COMPANY 
A RECORD YEAR 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 17} PER CENT. 














Tue thirty-fourth annual: general meeting of Erith and Company, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday, March 23rd, at the Incorporated 
Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 

Mr. S. A. Garner (chairman and managing director), who presided, 
said: The directors are very pleased to again put before you such 
an excellent set of accounts, the past year’s trading being the largest 
in the history of the company, and the results as shown constitute 
a new record. The trading profit of £38,881 4s. 8d. is arrived at 
after deducting all expenses, very liberal depreciation, and after 
making full provision for bad and doubtful debts. 

You will notice the share capital is increased by £21,926 §s., 
being the amount of the bonus issue of last year. Regarding the 
cash position, after allowing for payment of the final dividend 
and further calls on shares, ample funds are available for the normal 
requirements of your company. 

The directors are glad to be able to recommend a final dividend 
of 124 per cent., which, with the interim dividend already paid, 
makes a total for the year of 17} per cent., less tax. In recommending 
this rate, I am sure the shareholders will appreciate the increased 
distribution and also the fact that it is being paid on the larger 
capital. After deducting the amount of the final dividend and 
income-tax, there is the very satisfactory amount of £31,875 4s. 3d. 
to be carried forward. The total dividend of 17} per cent. represents 
approximately 8 per cent. on the issued capital, reserve, and carry 
forward. 

I am sure all our shareholders are to be congratulated on possessing 
such a strong balance-sheet; the assets side totals £281,492, a 
figure more than two and a half times the amount of the issued 
capital. Also I think it will be agreed that the floating assets which 
comprise stock, debtors, and cash amounting to £211,461, against 
trade liabilities of only £47,485, shows a financial position of extra 
ordinary strength. 

I am pleased to state that the company’s turnover so far compares 
very favourably with the corresponding period of last year. Road 
construction, factory work, and slum clearances are all combining 
to keep the industry as a whole fully occupied, and there is a tendency 
for the volume of industrial building and public works to still 
further increase. 

The report was unanimously adopted, 
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COMPANY MEETING a 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, : (Continued from page 642.) 


AUSTRALIA: AND CHINA 
TRADE CONDITIONS 








THE eighty-third ordinary general meeting of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China was held on March 31st at 38 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C. 

Mr. A. d’Anyers Willis (the Chairman), in the course of his speech, 
said : You will observe an increase of £3,141,786 in the total of our 
current and other: accounts—a reflection of the large amount of 
funds seeking employment all over the world, and is partly due to 
the improvement in the rubber and tin industries in which your 
bank is so largely interested. Fixed deposits, on the other hand, 
show a decrease of approximately £943,000. Another increase, 

- which is very welcome, is shown in acceptances on account of cus- 
tomers of about £1,063,000, indicating greater participation in the 
movement of certain commodities, which in parts of the East employ 
this method of finance. Loans payable, with an increase of just 
over £2,000,000, reverse the decrease shown last year, and are now 
rather above the figure in our 1934 balance-sheet. These loans 
necessarily fluctuate considerably, and, generally speaking, represent 
temporary loans to finance exchange or other operations at a profit 
to the Bank. These items account for the increase of almost 
£5,000,000 shown in the sterling total of the balance-sheet. 

‘Turning now to the assets, cash in hand and at bankers shows a 
slight increase of £413,000 at £4,834,863, whilst bullion on hand 
and in transit shows a comparatively large increase of nearly 
£1,000,000 from £249,861 to £1,230,534. Bills discounted and 
loans with a decrease of just over £500,000 and bills of exchange, 
including Treasury bills of about £700,000, illustrate only too 
pointedly the difficulty, to which I have referred in former years, 
of finding a profitable outlet of our funds. With an increase of over 
£3,000,000 in current accounts deposits, and the decrease in loans 
and bills of exchange just referred to, we have been compelled to 
seek an outlet in the only other direction available, namely, Govern- 
ment securities, which have increased by approximately £3,700,000. 
I should perhaps add that a very large proportion of the Bank’s 
investments is in short-dated securities. 

As compared with 1935, our net profits of £496,682 for the year 
show a small decrease of £1,961. After paying the usual interim 
dividend last September, we have available for distribution 
£467,719 18s. 10d., and we propose to pay a final dividend at the 
rate of 14 per cent. per annum for the half year, absorbing £210,000 ; 
to add £35,000 to the Officers’ Pension Fund ; to set aside £40,000 
on account of contingencies, and to carry forward to this year the 
balance of £182,719. 

OVERSEAS TRADE. 


From this chair I have, as you know, been consistent in advocating 
that Great Britain’s overseas trade should be fostered by every 
available means. It has been our policy, in the field in which we 
operate, to render every assistance, when approached, towards the 
culmination of business proposals which have appealed to industrial 
and manufacturing interests in this. country, provided, of course, 
they carry with them sound principles of finance, making them a 
reasonable banking risk. 

It is natural that export trade should seem less important when 
domestic trade is expanding, but I wish to emphasise the desirability 
of serious attention being devoted to overseas orders, especially as, 
should they be neglected now,they may not be available when the present 
abnormal domestic conditions have disappeared. I still hope, at least 
when the overseas demand is not in actual conflict with domestic 
trade, it will not be entirely ignored, and that every effort will be 
made to retain a fair proportion of our pre-War supremacy in this 
direction. Bearing on the subject of the extension of foreign trade, 
the Ottawa Agreements, which expire in August this year, are shortly 
coming up for review. If, beyond the limits of the Empire, the 
scope of overseas trade can be widened by inviting other countries 
desiring freer trade to negotiate for a reciprocal lowering of the 
existing barriers, something definite may be achieved in furnishing 
a definite impetus to the volume of the world’s commerce. 

India’s export business is rapidly improving at higher price levels, 
due to the steady and increasing world demand for her products. 
It is interesting to note that the total imports were the lowest since 
1930, with the exception of 1933, when they had declined to Rs. 116 
crores. On the other hand, the exports are the highest during the 
last seven years, except in 1930, when they amounted to Rs. 257 
crores. Exports from Ceylon indicate a definite improvement in 
the last three months of 1936, and in British Malaya a general all- 
round improvement has taken place during the past year. 

I am sure we all welcome the return to prosperity of the Dutch 
East Indies, which shared to the full the ill-effects of the recent de- 
pression. 


In happenings in China, which have made the greatest impression 
on the Western banking world in the last year or so, probably that 
of the change in-China to a managed currency stands out relatively 
as the most important. In last year’s speech, misgivings were 
expressed regarding the ability of the Chinese Government to main- 
tain a managed currency. So far the arrangements have been 
successful, and, if aided by a healthy export trade, and provided that 
no major political upheaval takes place to challenge the authority of 
the Central Government, there seems no reason why they should not 
continue to be a success. 

The report was adopted. 





being up by no less than £277,000, the to 
£1,055,000. Not only has the Company Bay ean - 
its dividend from 8 to ro per cent., but substantial addin 

have been made to the Reserve, while the amount charg i 
Depreciation is larger than in the previous year. Th ed to 
solidated. Balance-Sheet shows that the Company is in > ean 


position, its investments and cash aggregating over £1 Sttong 
» * * 3009, 


ERITH AND Co. 

At the Annual Meeting last week of Erith and Co., the Cha} 
man, Mr. S. A. Garner, was able to place before the share. 
holders a most excellent Report’ showing that the past year’s 
trading was the largest in the history of the Company _ 
profit enabled the directors to recommend a final divig 
12} per cent. making, with the interim dividend, a total ¢ 
the year of 174 per cent., less tax, an achievement all the presi 
as it was paid on a larger capital than in the previous ve 
The Balance-Sheet, too, was a good one, while the a. 
spoke hopefully with regard to the future. 

*« *« * x 


ALFRED DUNHILL, LIMITED. 

With a comparatively small capital, the business of Alfred 
Dunhill, Ltd., which is that of pipe manufacturers and tobacco 
blenders, steadily progresses, and at the recent Ordj 
General Meeting the Chairman, Mr. Dunhill, was able to 
state that the profits for the past year were the highest sing 
1929, enabling the Company to recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the year, together 
with a bonus of 73 per cent., thus giving a total distribution 
for the year of 17} per cent. In addition, there was also ap 
increase in the Carry Forward. Moreover, the Chairman 
stated that the increased distribution was justified by the fact 
that there was a reasonable expectation of the profit for the 
current year permitting a similar dividend. The sales of the 
Company continue to increase. 

* . * * 


PROSPERITY IN THE DIAMOND INDUSTRY. 

For some time past the conditions of greater prosperity, 
especially in the United States, have found their reflection 
in a great recovery in the Diamond industry, and this recovery 
in its turn has been reflected in a great rise in the price of the 
shares of De Beers Consolidated. The latest Report of that 
Company now shows that for the year 1936 there was a great 
increase in profits, the Diamond account contributing 
£2,243,000 compared with £1,520,000 for the previous year, 
By bringing in the sum of £1,598,000 from the Reserve, the 
Company has been able to pay the Preference dividends for 
the four years to June 30th, 1935, and the amount carried 
forward, namely £1,329,000, more than covers the amount 
of the outstanding half-year’s Preference dividend to the 
date of the Balance-Sheet. It seems probable therefore that 
these arrears and the dividend for the current six months wil 
be paid in July next. 

* * * * 
AN Hore. Issue. 

Southampton, having regard to its great progress, its popul- 
tion and business activities, is not too well supplied with 
hotels, and this would seem to offer in itself justification for 
the issue which is being made shortly of 34,000 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each at 21s. per share and 
17,000 10 per cent. Ordinary Shares of 10s. each at 15s. pet 
share in Southern Counties Hotels (Southampton), Limited.The 
business was commenced in a small way some three years ago, 
and the success achieved would seem to justify the extension 
which is now taking place by means of an enlargement of the 
present premises at Cumberland Place and the acquirement of 
a new property called ‘‘ Court Royal” in the more 
districts of Southampton. The total authorised capital of the 
Company is £101,000, divided into £50,000 in 6 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, the same amount in 
10 per cent. Ordinary Shares of ros. each and {£1,000 1 
Deferred Shares of Is. each. 

* * * * 


PAsT AND FuTuRE PROFITS. 

Last year the profits amounted to £4,857, but it is estimated 
that there should be an increase from the extensions of £5,636 
and a further profit of £2,378 in connexion with the new 
premises to be acquired. Deducting Directors’ fees, salants 
and office expenses, an estimated profit is reached. of jut 
over £11,000, on which basis the dividend on the Preferenc 
Shares would be covered three and a half times, and after 
payment of such dividend and a 10 per cent. dividend on tht 

(Continued on page 648.) 
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COMPANY. MEETING 
— 


RICHARD COSTAIN, LIMITED 


RESERVE POSITION STRENGTHENED 
mr. R. ARTHUR COSTAIN’S SPEECH 


fourth ordina eneral meeting of Richard Costain, Ltd., was 
ber on ech gist at Friends House, Euston Road, London, N.W. 

Mr. R. Arthur Costain (Chairman of the compaiy), who presided, 
wid: The profit accruing to the company is somewhat lower than 
last yea The figure this year is £71,025, compared with £110,183 
last year. This reduction is largely accounted for by the absence 
of profit on the building of the very considerable undertaking known 
gs “ Dolphin Square.” 

Provision has been made for depreciation. Provision for income 
tax liability amounts to £7,500 ; for reserve in respect of contingent 
liability for Building Society advances to purchasers and other 
contingencies £5,000 ; for transfer to Preference Share Capital 
Redemption Reserve £4,051; for dividend on preference shares of 
poth classes £17,448. We bring forward from last year £33,296, 
which gives us an available balance of £70,322 3s. 3d. 


Your board proposes to deal with this sum by transferring to 
General Reserve £10,000 ; paying a dividend of 6 per cent. on the 
ordinary shares of the original issue, subject to income tax £27,000, 
and a dividend on the 57,985 ordinary shares issued in August last 
at 3 per cent. actual for the period, subject to income tax £1,739 IIs. 
This will leave to be carried forward to the current year £31,582. 
The net result is that we increase our reserves, including the pre- 
ference share capital redemption reserve, by £18,697, and reduce 
the carry-forward by £1,714, a net improvement of £16,983. If 

the recommendations of the board, the balance- 
sheet reserves, including the carry-forward, will be rather more 
than £130,000. 
BALANCE-SHEET CHANGES. 

In the balance-sheet the authorised capital now stands at £1,000,000 
Of this there are issued and outstanding shares to the value of 
£797,910; £57,985 new ordinary shares were issued during the year 
to preference shareholders, and were more than fully applied for. 
These shares were issued on the terms that they are entitled to a 
dividend of only one half of the rate applicable to the original 


ordinary shares. 

The net result of the changes in the balance-sheet may be sum- 
marised in this way. Capital is increased by £54,447 and the total 
assets are increased by £199,106. The principal further changes 
in the balance-sheet show reduction in freehold land and properties 
from £345,161 to £150,259, and new building, plant, &c., from 
£465,792 to £209,978. Expenditure on uncompleted contracts has 
increased from £133,165 to £561,230 and sundry debtors and 
fetention money from £95,712 to £215,236. Further we have 
shares and debentures in subsidiary companies amounting to 
£259,671. These changes are due to the fact that the ownership 
of Dolphin Square is vested in a subsidiary company, Dolphin 
Square Ltd. The building of this undertaking is now being carried 
on by our company as a contract for the owners and so appears in 
our accounts. 


Bank loans are increased from £184,535 to £234,450 and trade 
and sundry creditors, including income tax account, from £197,697 
to £295,837. The brickworks now appear under the subsidiary 
companies, and are operating on a satisfactory basis. We have also 
formed another subsidiary company to take over and manage rented 
properties of the company, for which there is a steady demand at 
satisfactory rentals. 


ELM ParK ESTATE. 


The demand for houses on the Elm Park Estate continues to 
expand. This is largely accounted for by the provision of amenities, 
with the co-operation of the Local Authority. The appreciative 
response of the owner-occupier purchasers has been very encouraging, 
and your board have every confidence that the Elm Park Estate will 
continue for some years to contribute substantially to the profit of 
your company. 

The very large and important undertaking of Dolphin Square is 
Progressing according to plan. The flats are in good demand, 
which is fully up to expectation. This is prior to the provision of 
many of the recreational facilities and amenities which are being 
provided, and will make this the most desirable and attractive place 
of residence in the metropolitan area. 


_In conclusion, I must say once more how much your board appre- 
Giates the sound work of the staff and employees of the company. 
We hear much today of “ team-work.” It is not more applicable 
‘0 any enterprise in work or play than to such a company as this. 
I wish to tell the shareholders that the efforts of the board would 
be of little use but for the co-operation to which I refer, and which 
the work and business of the company a real pleasure. 
¢ report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable. 
Wed. next at 8 (subs. 8.30). Ist Mat. Sat., Ap. 10, 2.30. 
FLORA ROBSON in 


ANNA CHRISTIE, by EUGENE O'NEILL. 











“The illiberality of parents, 
in allowance towards their children, 
is a harmful errour.” Bacon 





Among our schemes for the benefit of 
children are:— 


Life Assurance for Children; 
Provision for Education; 


A Present for a Child. 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762), 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... ac én st per ive £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ... uaa aes eae ia pies £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve pas one = aly on £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 








COMPANY MEETING 
BRITISH ALUMINIUM 


LARGER TONNAGE SOLD 











THE ordinary general meeting of the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., 
was held on March 31st at Winchester House, London, E.C. 


Mr. R. W. Cooper, M.C., J.P. (the Chairman), said that con- 
ditions at the commencement of the year were favourable, and as 
the year progressed the requirements of the users of their products 
had increased, resulting in their disposing of a larger tonnage of 
aluminium. The growth of the use of aluminium had been world- 
wide, and the year 1936 marked the highest peak so far reached. 
In their case they had found it necessary during the latter part of 
the year to commence restarting plant which had had to remain 
idle for several years past, and by the beginning of 1937 all that 
plant was in operation. They had found themselves in the position 
which they had foreseen a number of years ago when they had 
undertaken the completion of the second stage of the civil engineering 
development of their Lochaber Scheme, and they were engaged in 
making extensions of plant and buildings at Lochaber and in pro- 
viding plant for the production of the necessary additional supplies 
of the raw materials, alumina and carbon electrodes. When those 
various extensions were completed, the output capacity of aluminium 
at their Lochaber works would be doubled. Further money would 
be required to finance those extensions, and they were proposing to 
create £2,500,000 additi i share capital te provide for 
the present programme and to give them flexibility for future 
expansion of. the company’s business which might arise in years 
to come. 

The chief outlets for their products were in the transport industries, 
and particularly was that the case with road transport vehicles. 
Expansion in aircraft programmes, both civil and military, increased 
the demand for their metal, as also did the extension of naval and 
mercantile shipbuilding. The electrical industry also continued to 
employ large quantities of aluminium. 

They recommended the payment of a dividend of ro per cent. on 
the ordinary share capital. It was very pleasing to the directors to 
be in a position to recommend a return to a IO per cent. rate, and 
it had to be borne in mind that the ordinary share capital ranking 
for dividend today was double the amount in issue on the occasion 
of the last payment of a 10 per cent. dividend. They had com- 
menced the year with a satisfactory order book, and the outlook for 
the immediate future was distinctly favourable. 


The report was unanimously adopted and the increase of capital 
was approved. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 646.) 
Ordinary Shares, there would be a balance of over £3,000 
available for Reserves, etc. The subscription list opens on 
Tuesday next and closes on or before Thursday; April 8th. 


APOLLINARIS PROFITS. 

The profits of Apollinaris and Presta, Limited, are usually 
much affected by climatic conditions, and to the unfavourable 
weather of last year must no doubt be attributed the fact 
that the profits for 1936 were £17,806 as compared with 
£21,483 for the previous year. The directors state that 
sales of Presta Waters resulted in a further rise in profits, 
but it was not sufficient to counteract the detrimental effects 
of the Exchange and other difficulties. Under the moratorium 
arrangement, interest at 2} per cent. per annum has been 
paid on the § per cent. Debenture Stock, absorbing £15,615. 
The arrangement continues in force until October Ist of next 
year, and though the company continues to make trading 
profits, it looks as though some scheme might have to be 
considered shortly for dealing with indebtedness severely 
hampering the company under present-day conditions. 

* *x * * 


New BANK DIRECTORS. 

Not the least interesting development in connexion with 
the conduct of the Bank of England’s affairs in more recent 
years has been the evident desire on the part of the Governor 
and his co-directors to maintain close relations with our 
Empire overseas. Some years ago, when the Reserve Bank of 
South Africa was established, the first Governor elected was 
a prominent member of the staff of the Bank of England, Mr. 
William H. Clegg. When, some years later Mr. Clegg retired 
from the Governorship of the Reserve Bank of South Africa, 
he was elected a director of the Bank of England. From 
that position he has now retired and in his place the Court 
has nominated for election next week Mr. John Martin, who 
is connected with some of the leading Mining undertakings 
in South Africa, while on several occasions he has filled a 
position as President of the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 
Although now a resident in South Africa, he will spend a 
considerable period of the year in this country, where he is 
well and favourably known. There are two vacancies on 
this occasion in the Bank Court, and for the second vacancy 
the election is proposed of Mr. Evelyn Jones Bunbury. For 
some little time past, Mr. Bunbury has served the Bank in 
what is known as the position of adviser, but previously he 
was for some years in India, and his knowledge of Indian 
finance and banking is of an intimate character as he served 
on the Central Board of the Imperial Bank of India and was 
President of the Bombay Board. A. W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS, &c., 
aill be found on pages 639-640-642-643-644-645-646-647. 











BUMPUS 477 OXFORD ST 


J. & &. BUMPUS LTD., BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


A new list of some notable books for the 
Spring, together with notes on maps and 
guides, and books about the Coronation, will 
be sent on application. 
MAYFAIR 3601. 














BLAKE’S HYDRAMS 


raise water without cost for power 


COST LITTLE TO INSTAL AND 
NOTHING TO RUN 


A Hydram cuts out oil, electricity and labour 
costs. It raises a portion of the water used for 
driving it. Many Hydrams have been in use for 
30 and 40 years withoyt costing their owners 20/- 
for renewals. Thousands of our Hydrams are at 
the present moment raising water from very small 
springs and streams to high level points where it 
is needed. 


Catalogue No. 61 sent Free. 
Have a copy for reference. 


It gives many helpful suggestions and illustra- 
BLAKE’S HYDRAM tions for setting out and engineering hydram 
or Self-Acting Pump installations, 


JOHN BLAKE LTD., Water Supply Engineers, 
*Phone: *Grams: ACCRINGTON. 


2539 Accrington, Rams, Accrington. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD N 
By ZENo. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fi 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envel VSt Comey 
be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received yk 
first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened Paya 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below Th on 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes mang 
solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are er h 
on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted,] Charged 
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ACROSS 


6 and 31. “ thrice he routed ql 
1. Often found at the end of his ...3 and thrice fy 
the nose and a gun. slew the slain.” 
8. My first is unchecked in 14, 7. Standard that cannot do any. 
my second in 3 down. thing but lose vigour, 
9. Language invented by 8. See 28. 
Zamenhof. 10. See 1 down. 
13. This acquires treatment with 11. rev. Bleat. 
age. 12. “To pluck the eyes of 
15. The prospect of gold in a 


Sentiment, 

Central American country is And dock the ,., of 

wide. Rhyme.” 
17. eeeeeeee, 14. rev. Cask code (anag.), 
18. Drudge. 16. rev. This wind will enj 
19. Short-cut by means of a willingly ! 

structure over a stream ? 17. rev. Actors should be good at 
21. East Indian tree with some- this game. 

thing of an air ? 20. Good to force the char 
22. The right boots for an home ! 

aviator ! 22. rev. * country messes, 


23. rev. This gentleman and I Which the... 
star before 13. Phillis dresses.” 

25. There is a risk attached in 24. One formerly dominant is 
growing this shrub. Peru. 


29. Vainer yarns (anag.). 26. This tree always contains 4 


handed 


30. A relative if you sound him serpent. 

might be made to cheat. 27. Divine being who wore 2 
32. Where Solomon got his gold across. 

and gems. 28 and 8. City taken byRomau 
33. Made differently. 212 B.C. 
34. rev. More than one case can 31. See 6. 


be made out about a black- 
guard. 


DOWN 

1 and 10. This cloth is always 
seasonable ! 

2. Flogs with his. 

3. Disinfect. 

4. Itinerant who cannot help 
make mistakes in the be- 
ginning. 

5. Measure with it. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 235 


The winner of Crossword No. 235 is the Rev. P. Lewis. 
Lyminge Rectory, Kent. 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Capital Authorised and Issued, £12,000,000; Paid-up 
Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 (No 
capable of being called up except in the event of and for the purpose @ 
the Bank being wound up)— £12,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000; 
Special Currency Reserve, £1,600,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the 
Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New 
Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. Commercit 
and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued—available 
throughout the World. BILLS are furchased or sent for Collection 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ast 





tained on application. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged 


as a line. 


5% for13; 73 at: 


ee 
co OR HOUSE REQUIRED FOR 


ST.—Near sea preferable. 
Good sanitation necessary. 
Write stating accommodation and terms. 
Excellent references given.—Box 1250. 
——_—_—— 


=> 








PERSONAL 


__— 
LOTHING, BOOTS and SOCKS of all sizes, 
c particularly men’s, urgently needed by the poor 
among whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal 
Green. Kindly mail or rail to the Rev. Percy INESON, 
t End Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Scentecial Road, Stepney, E. 1. 








IABETICS. —Budapest specialist’s report on pre- 
ventive treatment without injections.—DIABE- 


TYLIN Co., Kingston, Surrey. 





URCOMB, W. E., now assists R. J. Davies, 123 
New Bond Street, W. 1. We motor the Kingdom 
valuing for all purposes, and purchasing for cash works 
of art, furniture, jewels, plate, &c. Full details, see ““ A 
Lady ” opportunity, pages Times or Morning Post any 
Saturday. Mayfair 2437 or Hurcomb. Hillside 4666. 





ae 

AFFA ORANGE S. —120 finest extra large, 15s. ; 150 
e) large, 16s. 6d. ; Carriage Paid.—P. B. GREENWAY 
& Co., LtpD., Impe fial House, South Street, E.C. 2. 





UNICH.—Charming cultured German family 
\y receives guests. —STEPHENSON, Burgh Hall, Lincs. 








Ow parrot pet’s improved her song 


When I light my pipe she yells “ TOM LONG!” 





HAS BEEN EARNED during tuition by 
£15 0 spare-time student of the PREMIER’ SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM with no previous experience of Story or 
Article Writing. For SAMPLE LESSON, SUBJECT 
CHART (copyright), Prospectus and full details of 
personal tuition by correspondence, apply to “ 
School at 19 Premier House, Brunswick Sqa., W.C. 





INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


PPLICATIONS are invited by the MorTGAGE (LOAN 

AND SECURITIES) Co., 46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to 

arrange prompt advances on Reversions or Life Interest. 
Not exceeding 4} per cent. net interest. 

















WHERE HELP IS WANTED 


J!STRESSED GENTLEFOLKS AID 
ASSOCIATION 


CONSTANT NEED OF FUNDS 
Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
360 Pensioners and to help others in sore need. 

Str SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HersrrtT TWAMLEy, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. Finn, Secretary, 74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 


APPOINTMENTS, 











&ec.. VACANT AND 
‘_TED 


“Al 4 


ial COLLEGE, 





OXFORD. 
(Founded in Manchester 1786.) 


The Governing Body of Manchester College, Oxford, 


roposes to elect an additional SENIOR .THEO- 
OGICAL ST UDENT 
The Studentship is tenable for two years. Its value 


is £300 per annum. 

Candidates must be graduates of an approved 
University. They must provide evidence of their 
academical qualifications, and of their ability to under- 
take original research in Theology. 

The Studentship is open to men or women of any 
sect, creed, race or colour. 

The appointment will be made on June 21st ; applica- 
tions are to be sent, on or before April 30th, to the 
Principat, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 











LECTURES 





Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 99, Gorwer Street, London, 


and 10% for 52. 
V.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





Tower Building, Liverpool. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 


ECYPT - SUDAN 
INDIA: CEYLON 












SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL  OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 


Sertes discounts : 24% 





Ellerman’s “ City and 
Hall” Lines maintain a 
eabin class Service to 
Egypt, India and Cey- 






















acme of comfort at | 
the most economic- 
al rates, coupled 
with the personal | 
service of an expert 


staff trained to} 
anticipate your re- 
quirements. 

Steamers specially de- 
signed, constructed and 
equipped for Eastern | 
conditions. With spacious | 


Public Rooms and Ex- 
tensive Promenade Decks, 
One Class Only. 


ELLERMAN'S 
CITY & HALL LINES 


tu4-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Tel.: AVE, 9340, 

Tel.: 

Tel.: 





Cent. 3840. 
Cent. 9222. 








UNIVERSITIES 





UNIVERSITY POSTGRADUATE 
STUDENTSHIPS, each of the value of £275 for one 
STUDENT- | 





: a. RECALL TO. RELIGION. 
Its meaning for the World of today. 
A COURSE OF SIX LECTURES. 
Reginning April 7th at 8.15 p.m. 
By Professor C. J. Hamilton, M.A. 
THe ETHICAL CHURCH, QUEEN’S RoaD, BAYSWATER. 











PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGES 


a a DFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 

EGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss sore Vice-Principal, Miss Petit. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of gym- 
Nastics. The course of training extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 
Netball, &c. Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus 











apply SECRETARY. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
POSTGRADUATE STUDENTSHIPS. 


The University will shortly proceed to award TWO 
TRAVELLING 


year, and NINE POSTGRADUATE 
SHIPS of the value of £150. The Studentships are 


open to both Internal and External Graduates of the 


University. Applications (on a prescribed form) must 


reach the Acting Principal, University of London, W.C.1 
(from whom further particulars may be obtained » not 
later than May 1, 


1937. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





WSDAILE 


4 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
from ro to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembert, M.A. (Hons.) 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing Fields. 


7 For Prospectus apply L. G. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerk to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, 3. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public school 

on individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing 

fields, park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. 

Girls are prepared for usual examinations and for the 

University entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 
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DUAL SCHOOLS 





A Cc 


| Conducted by the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers) 


KW:OR T SCHOOL. 


4 
NEAR PONTEFRACT. 


M.Sc. 
M.A. 


W. A. Cooper, M.A., 
Helen M. NEATBY, 


Headmaster : 
Headmistress : 


Good general education up to Higher School Certificate. 


Recognised by the Board of Education. 
Guidance in leisure pursuits. 

Careful training for life. 

Excellent food (own farm). 


Estate of 340 acres with large playing fields, and 


covered swimming bath. 


Fees moderate. 





+ CHOOLS 


| 


belonging to the 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS (QUAKERS) 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
(with numbers, age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
BOYS’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 


Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 199: 9-18: £110 
| Bootham School, York oa rh 12-19: Arts 
Leighton Park School, Reading .. 12-19: £18 
GIRLS’ SECONDARY BOARDING. sc HOOL S 
| oe School, nr. Pontefract .. od = = ee 
The Mount School, York 9: £153 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SECOND: ARY SBOARDING r 
SCHOOLS 
Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks. 150: 9-17: £8f 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex ‘aa ae -. 202: 10-18: {£99 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden, 
Essex (Junior) xa 7-10: {£99 
Sidcot School, W inscombe, "Se aia 330 : ~ 18: F. 123 


| 
, 
g 





| Friends’ School, Sibfoni; rr Banbury 158 : 


Friends’ School, W igton, Cc Sumb. : £8 

CO-EDUCATION - * MODE RN” “ BO: ARDING 
CHOO L 

10-17: £88 

Apply to SCHOOL, or to SECRETARY, Friends Educaticn 

Council, fonts House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 








UEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 








Professional and 
Seven months’ 


Social, 
Clubs. 


Practical Training for 
Business Posts. Residential 
course £55. Prospectus from 

Dept. F., 67 Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 





GARDEN. 


7.0., Consular, Home Civil, I.C.S., Taxes. 
{ Advice given without fee or o “sl 
SPECIAL EASTER VACATION, COURSE, 


Early application is requested. 


DAVIES’S 


Sussex House, 1 HOLLAND PARK, W.1r. Park 4414. 
SQUASH COURT. RESTAURANT. 





ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
(Principal: Dr. E. Roberts). 
Complete and practical training for educated girls and 


| women desiring to be PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 











Professional men, Politicians or Business men. 
INDIVIDUAL TUITION. 

A suitable position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand. 
Shorter courses in any ae subject. 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 

M RS Ss 

L SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLI EGE, 

29 GROSVENOR PLace, S.W.1. 

Pupils can start at any time provided there is a 
vacancy.—For full Prospectus apply to Mrs. HoOsTer, 
F.1.S.A.. St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, 
E.C.2. 


mNVRAINING 





HOSTER’ 





WORK. 
MIDDX. 





FOR SOCIAL 











ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. . Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club 
leaders or to begin training for future work as hospital 
og ae welfare workers, care committee organisers, 
&c. Course arranged to suit needs of individual students. 
A few bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
peticnns from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


EDUCATIONAL 


\ | prosrecy CTUSES and reliable information concerning 
CHOOLS AND TUTORS : 

| sent free of. ade to parents stating age of pupil, 
district preferred and type of school required. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 

143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 

Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools and Tut tors, 

39th Annual Edition. Post free §s. 6d. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 





EXAMINATIONS 
LONDON. N.W.7. 





Mit HILL SCHOOL, 


An examination will be held on May 31st (pre- 
liminary) at candidates’ own Schools* and June roth 
to 12th (final) at Mill Hill, when several ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for competition 
to candidates who are over 13 and under 14 on April Ist, 
1937. 

About eight Scholarships are offered varying from 
£100 to £60 p.a., and two of the fixed value of £80 p.a. 

Ministerial Exhibitions of the value of £100 p.a. 
are also offered for the sons of Ministers. Candidates 
who do not win Scholarships may be accepted for 
admission to the Schoo] without further examination, 
provided that their work is of sufficient merit. 

For further information and application forms, 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, London, N.W.7. 

* (A boy may on the recommendation of his chad 
master, be excused the Preliminary Examination if 
the date of this clashes with any other Examination.) 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 

UTHORS invited forward MSS. all description tor 

P § publication. Fiction specially rea. No reading 

fees. {£50 Cash for Poems.—STOCKWELL, LTD., 29 
Ludgate Hill, B.C. 4 








NORONATION POEMS WANTED for immediate 
y Publication. Amateurs’ works  considered.— 
“* ACME ” ENTERPRISES, 197a Victoria Street, London. 





J}ARN money writing Tiny Sentiments ; §6 English 
4 and American firms waiting. Details ftree.— 
SALES SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 





ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS. 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFar.ane(C), TheStudy,96 MarinePde., Leigh-on-Sea. 





YONG POEMS WANTED.—Songs & musical comps. 
alsoconsideredforpublication. Termsbyarrangement. 
—PEtTER DEREK LTD., Z.B., 140A Shaftesbury Av., W.C.2. 





Send for free booklet.—RE&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate. W. 8. 


\ ’RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time 








TO STAMP COLLECTORS 





] ARE STAMPS . . . if buying or selling you obtain 
best results at HARMER ROOKES 2 Arundel St. »W.C.2 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





] EADY CASH WAITING.—1 give the HIGHEST 
I OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T.J.GASTON, 76 Strand,W.C.2(Tem. 3048) 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








] ELGRAVE CLUB LTD. (96 Belgrave Road, S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast, 5s. 6d. a night. or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly—Vict. 2347. 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & c. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., 

Illustrated Guide from R. LusH. Manager. 


water. 
R.A.C, 





EUSA 
Connie the Canadian National 
Railways for complete ¢>tails 
regarding travel to and through 
North America. Inclusive 
tours June to -September— 
several _ include return by 
R.M:S. “QUEEN MARY” 
from New York. Tours 21 to’30 days—£45 
to £80 inclusive. You can trav ws independently 
or with a party. 


ACROSS CANADA TOUR 
leaves end July, ‘returning by “QUEEN 
MARY "'—45. days, fare £148 inclusive. See 
the “wonders: of Niagara, the Great Lakes, 
the Canadian’ Rockies—Jasper, Lake Louise, 
and pg the Pacific Coast. 

For rates, sailings and 

accommodation apply :— 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


(Dept. J.), 17-19 Cockspur St., S.W. 1. 
Tel.: Whitehall 2150. 


Street, Southampton. 19 James 
35 St. Mary Street, Cardift. 
Glasgow. 1 Rue Scribe, 





134 High 
Street, Liverpool. 

107 Hope Street, 
Or Agents. 


Or Agents. 


Paris. 











CINEMAS 





} 
re 


Cc A D EB MM ¥ cin BMA 
A Oxtord Street. Ger. 2891. 
PAULA WESSELY 
in her greatest dramatic triumph in 
“ERNTE ” (Harvest)—‘ Die Julikat ’—(U). 











PUBLICATIONS 





ee tense ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
aCrescent. Tgms.: ““Melcrest”” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 
ARKS’ SPUR, HIGH SALVINGTON, WORTH- 
4ING.—Quiet Guest House on Downs. Cent. heating. 
Electric light. Tennis, garage.—Apply PROPRIETRESSES. 








i ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
4d Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. “wo Resident Physicians. 


] EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country 





Ask tor Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 

Pp. R. H. A., Lrp. St. GeorGe’s House, 193 REGENT 
Street, W.1 


YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
i quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply for List “S$,” stating requirements, to ‘‘ SURREY 
‘Trust ”’ Prudential Building, Epsom Road, Guildford. 








Ww >K CLUB LTD. (21 St. George’s Sq., S.W.1.) 
—Room and breakfast §s. night or 30s. w’kly : with 


ee RY month over 28,000 people read The East End 

Star. Full of fascinating articles and pictures of 

East End life. Send your name and address, and we 

will send you a copy of this month’s issue.—The Rev. 

Percy INESON, Superintendent, East End Mission, 

Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
Stepney, E. 1. 














dinner 6s 6d. night or 3§s. to 2 gns. w’kly.—Vict. 7289. 


Printed in Great Britain by W. SPEAIGHT AND Sons, 





No. ‘99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1—F; riday, 


THE REAL CAUSE OF 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS 


By 
ARTHUR R. McDOUGAL 
with Foreword by Sir ROBERT GREIG. 


Price 6d. from Booksellers 
or 
A. WALKER & SON LTD., 


Printers and Publishers, 


GALASHIELS. 




















Lr. » 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, ond 
April 2, 





Hk Y®ITCAITHLY 


aay 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, select 
D Stockings and Wader Socks. T = cad pena ve 
on request.—MAnacgR, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


——_—______* 
AVE you anything to sell ? Readers hay 

H to sell or professional services to offer are aaa 
bring their announcements to the notice of the > 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classifie 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertic . 
and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street 
London, W.C. 1, with remittance by Tuesday of po 














wee Discounts :—2}% for 6 insert 9 
© for 26 and 10% for §2. insertions ; $% for 13; 
= 
FOR THE TABLE, &e. 





END FOR 
BANNOCKS 
Shortbread with almonds and peel. 
By post 3s. 4d., 5s. 10d., 8s. 7d, 
from 
MA CKIE’S 
108 Princes Street. Edinburgh 





ll 
HOLIDAYS 


aT 
ISIT FINLAND THIS YEAR.—Inclusive tours 
from £10. Write tor illustrated booklet givin, 
details routes, fares, tours, hotels, pensions, fishing po 
shooting facilities, late winter sports. &c. 
FINNISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. _ 




















RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGF OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA" TER ANDSPA, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON. —(Rottingdean), —_ TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 
CAPEL CURIG. (N. wate tons -TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S A 
CRAWFORD (Lanark. CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES 

EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 
EDZELL (Augus).--GLENESK. 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LINKFIELD, noes VALLEY, 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Str 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PE LICAN. 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 

—HARLOW MANOR HOTEL 
HASLEMERE.—W i . WELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALE 





OUR z NS. 
ee -—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
INKS 


KENMORE nl mt a TH CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK 
KINLOCH RANNOG H (Perths).- l os RANNOCH 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKE ON HOUSE. 
—REGEN tr 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W.1 
—DE VERE, .-Kensington. W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St.. W.C.1 
—UNITE =e SERVICES. 98-102 Cri har 
Rd.,- S.W. 

-ROY AL FOLEY. 
SSTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. 

MONMOU TH.- -~BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN.-— ore AT WESTERN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND, 
PERTH.— STA TION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYA 
PORT ST. MARY(LO AMo~ Prewick Bay & LInks. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall..—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCARBOROUGH.—BROMPTON HALL C “OUN- 
TRY HOTEL. 

SCQURIE (Sutherland). —SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks.,—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—KESKETH PK., HYDRO HoreEL 

*RINCE OF WALE S HOTEL: 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). —BEN WYVIS. 
STROUD (nr.) Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 

TAMW OR’ rH (Staffs)\—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH onereek gnton.)—HUNTLY 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

TORQUAY HOWDE N COURT PRIVATE. 
=e 
OSL it HALL, 
TWYFORD Boke GROVE HALL. 
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